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“Any airline pilot could have done the same’’—Howard Hughes 
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PRESIDENT APPOINTS NEW CIVIL AERONAUTICS AUTHORITY HEADS 








“WHY I FLEW First Employment 


AROUND WORLD” 


Hughes Tells Own Story 





Howard Hughes told his own 
story of his flight around the 
world at New York’s celebration 
in his honor. He said: 

“T have written this out because 
I am afraid I might get nervous 
and not say just what I want to. 
You may be assured no one has 
written it for me. I am not very 
good at making speeches and I 
have consented to make this one 
only because there is one thing 
about this flight that I would like 
everyone to know. 

“It was in no way a stunt. It 
was the carrying out of a careful 
plan. It functioned because it was 
carefully planned. 

“We who did it are entitled to 
no particular credit. We are no 
supermen, 

“ANY ONE OF THE AIR LINE 
PILOTS OF THIS NATION WITH 
ANY OF THE TRAINED ARMY 
OR NAVY NAVIGATORS AND 
COMPETENT RADIO ENGI- 
NEERS IN ANY ONE OF OUR 
MODERN PASSENGER TRANS- 
PORTS, COULD HAVE DONE 
THE SAME THING. 

“THE AIR LINE PILOTS OF 
THIS COUNTRY, WHO, IN MY 
OPINION, ARE THE FINEST 
FLIERS IN THE WORLD, FACE 
MUCH WORSE CONDITIONS 
NIGHT AFTER NIGHT DURING 
EVERY WINTER. 

“If credit is due anyone it is 
due the men who designed and 
perfected to its present remark- 

(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1.) 











Pilots Congratulate 
World-Girdling Crew 


Pilot Hughes and his gallant 
crew unquestionably established 
a record that will remain un- 
broken for a long period of 
time, unless he himself lowers 
his own record in another at- 
tempt. As near as we can re- 
member (correct us if we are 
wrong) Hughes established an- 
other record . . . he is the first 
world renowned fiyer to say a 
complimentary word for the 
piloting profession. In com- 
menting on his experience, in 
the press and during a recent 
radio broadcast, Hughes paid 
high tribute not only to air line 
pilots, but to aviation as a 
whole in the United States. 

In saluting the Hughes tri- 
umph, President David L. 
Behncke sent. the following 
wire to the fliers: 





THE AIR LINE PILOTS SEND 
CONGRATULATIONS TO YOU 
AND YOUR GALLANT CREW 
FOR YOUR  RECORD-BREAK- 
ING, GLOBE-GIRDLING 
FLIGHT. SECOND TO NONE IN 


PILOTS, BOTH IN THE PRESS 
AND DURING A RECENT RA- 
DIO BROADCAST. 
BEST REGARDS. 
DAVID L. BEHNCKE. 


In appreciation, Hughes im- 
mediately wired the following 
answer: 


DEEPLY APPRECIATE YOUR 
VERY KIND WIRE. 
BEST REGARDS, 
HOWARD HUGHES. 





Contract Presented 


Contract Negotiations 
Begin on A.A. 








A little more than two years 
ago, on April 10, 1936, President 
Roosevelt signed the bill creating 
Title II, an amendment to the 
Railway Labor Act. This law pro- 
vides, among other things, that it 
is the duty of all air carriers, their 
officers, agents, and employees to 
exert every reasonable effort to 
make and maintain agreements as 
to rates of pay, rules and working 
conditions, and to settle all dis- 
putes, whether arising out of the 
application of such agreements or 
otherwise, in accordance with the 
provisions of the act. The main 
purpose of this law is to avoid any 
interruption to commerce or to the 
operation of any carrier engaged 
therein, growing out of any dis- 
pute between such carriers and the 
employees thereof. 
The natural responsibility of 
any group affected by the enact- 
ment of a new law is to first be- 
come acquainted with such law. 
As soon as Title II of the Railway 
Labor Act was passed, the pilots 
immediately set about exploring 
this new legislation. -‘Fhey soon 
learned that the provisions of the 
new law were very extensive. The 
making of employment contracts 
as provided under this Act is in 
itself a momentous task consisting 
of putting in writing practically 
all of the important things that 
have to do with pilots’ wages and 
working conditions, and then se- 
curing the approval of the com- 
panies and the pilots thereto. 
Writing Contracts 

First came the problem of de- 
termining just exactly what the 
pilots wished written into their 
contracts. This task was attacked 
in earnest at the 1936 annual Con- 
vention of the Air Line Pilot As- 
sociation. One day of the precious 
time of the Convention was set 
aside to formulate a master em- 
ployment contract which was to be 
used as a model on all of the air 
lines. Soon after this problem was 
gone into it was evident that it 
would be impossible to write a 

(Continued on Page 3, Col. 4.) 


World Record 


New Orleans, June 26.—The 
Delgado Flash, racing monoplane 
built by students of the Delgado 
Trades School here, was clocked 
today in a new world speed rec- 
ord for planes of its type. 

Charles S. Logsdon of Washing- 
ton, D. C., assistant secretary of 
the National Aeronautics Associa- 
tion, official time-checker, said the 
speed over the measured 100-kilo- 
meter course was 207.027 miles 
per hour. The flight was from 
Shushan airport to Reserve, La., 
and return. 

The world record for single-seat 
ships not exceeding 549-cubic 
inches piston displacement, was set 
December 27, 1937, by Maurice 
Arnoux in France. Logsdon said 
Arnous’*time was 206.131. 

Clarence McArthur, Charlotte, 
N. C., who will fly the. Delgado 
Flash at the National Air Races at 
Cleveland in September, was the 
pilot today. Elapsed time was 18 
minutes, 4.5 seconds. The course 
was 62.137 miles. 

Byron Armstrong, designer of 
the plane, is instructor in aviation 
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THOMAS OATES HARDIN 





F. D. R. Appoints Outstanding 
Line Pilot to Air Safety Board 








By DAVID L. BEHNCKE 

On June 23, 1938, the Association received the good news that | 
President Roosevelt had signed S. 3845, which is now commonly re- 
ferred to as the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 

In addition to a five-man Authority and an administrator, this 
new law provides for the creation of a three-man Air Safety Board. 
Quoting the words of the Act as they appear under Title 7, Air Safety 
Board, section 701: “One of the members at the time of his appoint- 
ment shall be an active air line pilot.” 

Immediately after the President’s signature made this bill a law of 
the land, the air line pilots realized that it was their duty to sponsor 
one of their number to fill this vacancy. It took the pilots but a short 
while to decide that their man was Thomas O. Hardin, air line pilot 
extraordinary of Fort Worth, Texas. Several weeks later, the invisi- 
ble wires extending from our capital city ticked out the message that 
President Roosevelt had heeded the recommendations of the pilots and 
had appointed Pilot Hardin. 

Why Hardin Was Named 

Securing the inclusion of the Air Safety Board provisions in the 
new Civil Aeronautics Act was a signal victory for the Air Line Pilots, 
who were the originators of the idea, and who had much to do with 
its drafting and inclusion in the law as it finally passed. EVERYONE 
KNOWS WELL DRAFTED LEGISLATION IS AN INDISPENSABLE 
ASSET TO GOOD GOVERNMENT, AND EVERYONE ALSO 
KNOWS THAT IT TAKES MORE THAN GOOD LEGISLATION TO 
CREATE GOOD GOVERNMENT. This is the thought that was fore- 
most in the minds of the Air Line Pilots when they sponsored the 
appointment of Pilot Hardin to the Air Safety Board. 

TIME magazine describes this appointee as “dashing, mustached, 
Texan Tom Oates Hardin, vice-president of the Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation, veteran of 10,000 flying hours with American Airlines.” This 
is a splendid and fitting description. Looking deeper into the back- 
ground of why the pilots recommended Mr. Hardin to fill such an im- 

ortant position with the new Federal regulatory agency, we find a 
ong of commendable record of achievement as a builder of the 
world’s miracle of travel—air transportation. As is the case with 
practically all of our aviation leaders who have climbed from obscur- 
ity to a place in the sun, “pulling themselves up by their boot straps,” 
Tom Hardin got his start in the good old United States Army Air 
Service. He frst saw service with the American Expeditionary Forees 
in Mexico in 1916. In 1917 he joined the U. S. Army Air Service, was 
commissioned and after noting from active duty served seven years 
in the Air Corps Reserve. e maintained a continuous interest in civil 
aeronautics (barnstorming to you) until 1925 when he reentered the 
U. S. Air Corps on active duty. He reentered commercial aviation 
the same year and did considerable miscellaneous flying, after which he 
organized the Faster Air Service Corporation at Dallas, Texas. 

Tom’s Own Airline 

In 1927 he organized the Texas Air Transport Corporation at 

Fort Worth, Texas, to which was awarded the first Texas air mail 








Surprise Selections 
On New Authority 


All “In the Know” Crowd 


Proven Wrong 








In accordance with the provi- 
sions of the recently passed Civil 
Aeronautics Authority act, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt appointed, on July 
7, the five members of the Author- 
ity, two of the three members of 
the Air Safety Board, and the Ad- 
ministrator. One of the two Air 
Safety Board appointees was 
Thomas QO. Hardin, First Vice- 
President of the Air Line Pilots 
Association, and veteran pilot for 
American Airlines. Appointed with 
him is Sumpter Smith, principal 
aeronautical engineer of the W. P. 
A. and Lieutenant Colonel] in the 
Air Corps, Alabama National 
Guard. 

To the post of administrator, 
Roosevelt appointed Clinton M. 
Hestor, assistant general counsel 
of the Treasury Department, and 
one of the drafters of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act. 

To the chairmanship of the Au- 
thority, the President #ppointed 
Edward J. Noble, industrialist, 
plane owner and pilot, and found- 
er and chairman of the board of 





Life Savers Corporation... 


Other members of the Authority 


are: 


Oswald Ryan, general counsel 


for the Federal Power Commis- 


sion. 

Robert H. Hinckley, Assistant 
W. P. A. Administrator for the far 
west. 

Harllee Branch, Second Assist- 
ant Postmaster General, who will 
be vice chairman. 

Grant Mason, manager of the 
Cuban division of Pan American 
Airways and a founder of that 
company. 

Appointments Are Surprising 

Washington aviation circles 
were quite startled with the ap- 
pointments. Of those appointed, 
only Harllee Branch and Grant 
Mason had been rumored as po- 
tential appointees. Edward J. No- 
ble’s name did not enter into the 
speculation until the day before 
the appointments were announced, 
although it is now known that the 
President had been considering 
(Continued on Page 6, Col. 3.) 








ALASKA TO GET 
AIR MAIL 


Ketchikan, Alaska, July 18.— 
Air mail service to Alaska, the 
territory’s dream many years, will 
start soon, Postmaster General 
James A. Farley promised Alas- 
kans today on his first visit to the 
territory. 

Accompanied by his two daugh- 
ters, Postmaster General Farley 
began an Alaskan tour by for- 
mally dedicating a new $450,000 
federal building which will house 
nearly all government offices here. 

“Funds for placing the air mail 
route to Seattle have already been 
made available by Congress,” he 
said. “It is my intention this new 
service be placed in operation as 
soon as possible.” 

The Postoffice Department is 
now working out details of opera- 
tion, he said. 

No other activities of the fed- 
eral government, Farley said, 
played such a “vital role” in the 








contract. He was engines by this company as pilot and in the year 
1928 was made Vice-President and Genera! Manager. 














at the school. 


(Continued on Page 4, Column 3.) 


early progress and later expansion 
of the territory. 


THE AIR LINE PILOT 
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‘Public safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix maximum flying hours; minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.’”’ 

—President Roosevelt. 














The Frailties of Human Decision 


By DAVID .L. BEHNCKE 


During the man conferences that are constantly being 
held between the air line managements and the pilots for 
the purpose of resolving grievances growing out of the 
releasing of pilots and other matters, the somewhat over- 
worked phrase “managerial discretion” has been fre- 
quently used. By its use, certain air line officials attempt 
to convey that they shall have the right to discharge 
whomever they choose and the pilot so dealt with shall 
have no recourse to complain or to have his case reviewed 
by an impartial agency. 








In other words, in such instances, air line officials 
bluntly take the position that their decision should be final 
and binding. A review of the employer-employee rela- 
tionship in railroad history will no doubt reveal that such 
a stand was the cause of much unnecessary labor trouble 
and on numerous occasions threatened and did interrupt 
the normal movement of interstate commerce. 


Apparently viewing this situation with alarm, and 
justly so, congress passed a law providing for the prompt 
disposition of disputes between rail carriers and their em- 
ployees, and for other purposes, known as the Railway 
Labor Act. Section 2 of this Act, entitled “General Pur- 
poses,” reads as follows: 


“The purposes of the Act are: (1) To avoid any in- 


terruption to commerce, or to the operation of any carrier 
engaged therein; (2) to forbid any limitation upon free- 
dom of association among employees or any denial, as a 
condition of employment otherwise, of the right of em- 
ployees to join a labor organization; (3) to provide for 
the complete independence of carriers and of employees 
in the matter of self-organization to carry out the pur- 
poses of the Act; (4) to provide for the prompt and or- 
derly settlement of all disputes concerning rates of pay, 
rules, or working conditions; (5) TO PROVIDE FOR 
THE PROMPT AND ORDERLY SETTLEMENT OF ALL 
DISPUTES GROWING OUT OF GRIEVANCES OR OUT 
OF THE INTERPRETATION OR APPLICATION OF 
AGREEMENTS COVERING RATES OF PAY, RULES, 
OR WORKING CONDITIONS.” 


Everyone has heard the old saying “‘to err is human” 
and even the old theory that “fa king can do no wrong” 
has, in modern times, been exploded. When Congress 
passed this section, they determined that labor disputes 
were not to be created by the employer doing things under 
the guise of “managerial discretion.” Consequently they 
created a board of review to which grievances could be 
carried for a full and complete hearing and thusly a final 
decision on the issues in controversy. 


The provisions of the Railway Labor Act provide an 
avenue through which grievances growing out of releasing 
of employees and other causes can be settled with finality, 
thereby preventing not only injustices to those vitally af- 
fected, but to prevent the interruption of the normal flow 
of interstate commerce which, in reality, is the life blood 
of the nation. ‘Title II of the Railway Labor Act extends 

(Continued on Page 4, Column 3.) 
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|less than absolute perfection satis- 














IS THAT SO?—HY-YA, NAPOLEON 





By PILOT H. W. SHERIDAN 
Council No. 39—A. A. 
Chicago, Ill. 





Dear Flat-Eared Friends: 

A new month has dunned, as 
the husbands say. I didn’t make 
the last month’s paper. Everybody 
had a vacation, so why shouldn’t 
my readers? 

A “man” writing behind the 
initials D. W. W. in Popular Avia- 
tion again makes the statement 
that A. L. P. A. is about to turn 
up its toes. He takes another, and 
further states that a large and 
growing faction within our Asso- 
ciation is working to kick Dave 
Behncke, our president, out of his 
job. D. W. W. is the same Corona 
dervish who wrote: “The guns on 





the Northrop A-17 attack planes 
converge at a point 1000 yards 
ahead of.the ship when it is flying 
75 feet off the ground...” (The 
italics are mine, the intellect is 
his.) 
D. W. W.’s Waterloo 

In the July issue, D. W. W. 
says that he is amused by the 
ruckus developed in the aviation 
industry over his identity . . . so 
far, no one has guessed right. Is 
that so? Hy-ya, Napoleon! 

Personally, I don’t think that a 
child’s education is complete un- 
less he learns to play squat tag. 
It is only a game, of course, but it 
does teach one when to squat. 

There is one reason why I ad- 
mire the air line pilots above all 
other classes of men, that makes 
me proud to be numbered (at least 
at the moment, I haven’t read to- 
day’s mail yet) among them. The 
reason is that the pilots comprise 
the only group I know of who are 
very severe in self-criticism. No 
operations manager is half so 
strict with Pilot Willie Lander as 
Pilot Willie Lander is. Nothing 


fies the air line pilot. He knows, 
being human, that he must make 
a mistake now and then. If he 
makes a mistake which results in 
a crash, in the interest of safety 
he wants it known, whether he is 
dead or alive. It is not in self-in- 
terest that he objects to taking 
the blame when it is not his.’ He 
wants the real cause known so 
that we can all get together and 
eliminate danger to our air travel- 
ers. The red herrings labeled 
“pilot error” are beginning to 
smell up the parlor. A fellow 
some years ago said that you can’t 
fool all the people all the time. 
The 2,000 Foot Rule 
Take, as an example, the widely 
advertised new rule that, in moun- 
tainous areas, the pilots must stay 
at least two thousand feet above 
the highest peak on or near the 
course; as a result the pilot could 
not hit one of those stuffed clouds 
while flying blind. The direct im- 
plication was that those pilots we 
read about, flew into mountains 
through sheer carelessness, and 
that the new rule would prevent 
those peak-nudging tendencies in 
the future. It sounds logical 
enough if you don’t think, but the 
air traveler today is the success- 
ful business man who can buy one 
of our tickets because he could 
think enough to earn the money. 
A few days ago one of them, a 
great publisher, recalled that our 
careful and efficient navy has, in 
the past few years, lost over a 
dozen warships by running 
aground. That the ships would 
run out of fuel and the people 
aboard finally starve, that the pas- 
sengers would dislike a hundred 


So Long, Tom— 








And Good Luck 


By PILOT WAYNE ALLISON 
Council No. 19-AA 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 








No doubt everyone knows by 
this time that Tom Hardin has 
been selected as the airline pilot 
member of the National Air 
Safety Board. A better selection 
could not have been made. That 
has been the theme song I have 
heard from everywhere. Even 
the personnels of the other air- 
lines have been singing it with the 
same sincerity as we who have 
flown day and night with him. 
Effective August 1, Tom Hardin 
will fold his wings and check out 
as one of America’s many pilots. 
A short, but well earned vacation 
to Bermuda, and then back to 
pick up his pencil and slide rule 
to be the airline pilot for all air- 
lines as well as the private pilot 
for all private pilots. It is a job 
that has no precedent, and every- 
one connected with air transporta- 
tion is expecting Tom to accom- 
plish great things with it. 


Farewell, Tom... 

Tom, we hate very, very much 
to see you leave the line; we. hate 
doubly to see you leave our Asso- 
ciation. That is the place your 
new job strikes a foul blow. 
Don’t think we won’t miss you! 
We’ll be trying to plug that gap 
for many months to come, and 
when we do, it will not be with 
one member, but with three or 
four. 

We know that the job you are 
taking is a most difficult one, and 
we feel, in a way, that we are 
pushing you into it, for, by our 
activities, we created it. But we 
have given you tough assign- 
ments before. That’s why you 
have been given this one. 

We don’t want you to feel that 
we are no longer back of you; that 
you are leaving our ranks; or that 
you are no longer one of us. We 
want you to think that you are 
going out on another tough assign- 
ment for us. We want you to be- 
lieve that, more than ever before, 
we are back of you. And, most of 
all, we want you to know that 
you’l] always be one of us. 


Daisy Hardin Leaves Fort Worth 

It is with many regrets that 
Fort Worth sees Daisy Hardin 
move to Washington. For many 
years, Daisy has been one of the 
most popular airline wives here. 
Recently she confessed, with a 
very long face, “I certainly do 
feel hurt hearing everybody say: 
‘We surely do hate to see Tom 
leave,’ but nobody says anything 
about poor Daisy.” 

Now, Daisy, in behalf of all 
American employees and your 
many friends, I want to tell you 
that we don’t want you to go at 
all. We want you to stay right 
here in Fort Worth. But we un- 
derstand that you can’t do that 
and keep that big shot husband of 
yours “on course,” so we’ll let you 
go on the condition that you’ll 
some back often to visit us. 


Log Book Squawks 

A few days ago I checked with 
the log clerk to obtain any inter- 
esting or unusual squawks re- 
ported in the airplane log books. 
I'll list a few of them, but think 
it wise to withhold the names 














(Continued on Page 3, Col. 5.) 














signed to the reports, 
(Continued on Page 8, Col. 3.) 





“To fly West, my friend, is a 
flight we all must take for a 
final check. 





Ou Constant SMemoriam 





Active 
Accidental 
Adams, John B.—U. A. L. 
Anderson, Lloyd—U. A. L. 
Andert, Paul A.—U. A. L. 
Barron, John M., Jr.—A. A. 
Bickford, L. A.—P. A. A. 
Bigelow, Ed.—U. A. L. 
Blom, Edwin W.—U. A. L. 
Bogen, W. L.—W. A. E. 
Bohnet, Frederick L.—T. W. A. 
Bolton, Harvey F.—T. W. A. 
Bontrager, C. M.—R. A. L. 
Borchers, Adrian—P. A. A. 
Bowen, J. E—T. W. A. 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. 
Brandon, James L.—U. A. L. 
Briggs, Francis W.—A. A. 
Brd f' ton, D. E.—U. A. L. 
Brunk, Paul S.—P. A. A. 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A. 8S 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Davis, Alfred W.—U. A. L. 
Davis, Douglas—E. A. L. 
DeCesare, Frank—P. A. A. 
De Cesaro, Joseph G.—U. A. L. 
Dietz, Stuart G.—E. A. L. 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—D. A. L. 
Dunn, Stephen—P. A. A. 
Fields, Glenn T.—A. A. 
Fuller, Ray E.—A, A. 
George, Hal—T. W. A. 
Grover, R. Boyd—U. A. L. 
Haid, Arthur A.—N. W. 
Hale, S. H.—E. A. L. 
Haligren, W. A.—A. A. 
Hill, George W.—A. A. 
Holbrook, Clyde M.—A. A. 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—P. A. A. 
Jamieson, W. L.—E. A. L. 
Kelsey, Harold J.—A. A. 
Kincanon, Ted N.—A. A. 
Komdat, Albert C.—E. A. L. 
Lewis, Harry C.—T. W. A. 
Livermore, Joe—N. W. 
Lucas, Al—W. A. S. 
Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, John B.—C. & S. A. L. 
MecMickle, Harold—P. A. A. 
Malick, Forrest E.—U. A. L. 
Mamer, Nick B.—N. W. 
Marshall, Gerald V.—A. A. 
Merrifield, Austin S.—U. A. L. 
Montee, Ralph—T. W. A. 
Montijo, John G.—V. A. T. 
Morgan, Howard R.—T. W. A. 
Mossman, Russell C.—C.&S.A.L. 
Neff, Harold—U. A. L. 
Noe, Earl J.—T. W. A. 
Odell, M. T.—A. A, 
Owens, Clifford P.—W. A. E. 
Paschal, A.—P. A. A. 


Rust, F. H.—A. A. 
Salisbury, Hervey M.—T W. A. 
Sandblom, J. V —C. P. 
Sharpnack, J. W.—U. A. L. 
Sherwood, George C.—W. A. E. 
Tarrant, Harold R.—U. A. L. 
Thompson, A. R.—U. A. L. 
Underwood, Sanford L —A. A. 
Vance, Claire K.—U. A. L. 
Waldron, Joe—A, A. 
Wallace, Clyde W.—T. W. A. 
Weatherdon, Edwin—aA. A. 
est, F. W.—N. W. 
Wieselmayer. Otto—P. A. A. 
Williamson, P. B.—E. A. L. 
Worthen, John A.—W. W. 
Zeier, Carl F.—C. & 8. A. L. 
Natural 


Cochrane, Robert M.—U. A. L. 
Fife, John A.—C. A, 

Hohag, R. J.—N. W. 
McConaughey, Ira M.—A. A. 
Phelps, Henry T.—P. A. A. 
Swanson, Axel—A. A. 


Inactive 
Burford, Dean W. 
Caldwell, G. Q. 
Drayton, Chas. M. 
Noyes, Dewey L. 
Ormsbee, F. 
Shelton, Boyd M. 
Stark, Howard C. 
Veblen, E. H. 
Wheaton, Harold H. 
Whittemore, Fred W. 
Willey, Sidney L. 


Waiting List 
Brock, Wm. 8. 
Kiser, Daniel 


Unemployed 
Darby, James E. 
Downs, Lloyd 
Hays, George L. 
Keadle, Floyd E. 
Bhiner, L. H. 


Honorary 
Rogers, Will 
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Poquette 
Strikes Back 


By PILOT T. S. POQUETTE 
Council No. 3—T. W. A. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








This month’s newsletter will 
take on qualities, mostly of length 
because animals still have a phylo- 
genetic aversion to being poked at 
while in their holes. The genus 
Homo Sapiens, which includes 
most pilots, is no exception to this 
rule. 

Pilot Northrop of P. C. A. has 
seen fit to make an extensive in- 
vestigation of the animal life fre- 
quenting T. W. A.’s DC-8s culmi- 
nating in the opprobrious observa- 
tion that no gentlemen hang their 
hats therein. 


Along with this pronouncement 
he also intimates that P. C. A. is 
infested with gentlemen of the 
highest order, clinging convulsive- 
ly to the throttles of P. C. A.’s 
Boeings, who, by sheer association 
and good example, can transmit 
these beatific qualities to any pil- 
grim who has the good fortune to 
avail himself of the opportunity. 

It has been suggested by a few 
of the men left disconsolately bit- 
ing their finger nails on the New 
York-Kansas City shuttle, that the 
writer expend a little invective in 
the general direction of P. C. A., 
tending to show that those models 
of flying gentilesse have several 
vulnerable points toward which I 
might aim a likely harpoon. 

Gentlemen Gods, Perhaps 

Consequently after much study 
and observation, we came to the 
rather unique conclusion that se 
many unadulterated gentlemen, 
existing in an environment of 
more gentlemen, immersed them- 
selves in such a quagmire of excel- 
lence that delusions of grandeur 
developed, complicated by definite 
feeling of omnipotence, to the ex- 
tent that they identified them- 
selves as God. 

This being the only reasonable 
explanation, the defense rests. 


A Sprig to Dave 

To get back to newslettering, 
Jimmy Roe reports the member- 
ship well over 90 per cent and 
more coming up. Our last coun- 
cil meeting, which was well at- 
tended, heard Jimmy Roe’s adven- 
tures in Washington. We came 
away with the impression that we 
owe Dave plenty. Heard first 
hand, the fight for a square deal 
takes on more life and less lustre. 
All of which seems to indicate 
that there is more malevolence 
than benevolence along the placid 
waters of the Potomac. 

It comes to light that Alton 
Parker has a farm in Missouri 
which he operates by proxy from 
Kansas City. Alton has heard ru- 
mors that money can be made for 
NOT raising certain flora, and 
consegently is working diligently 
along those lines. 

The statistics for India show 
that in 1936, 1077 tigers were 
killed by men, and 1056 men were 
killed by tigers. There ought to 
be a moral in that some place, 
but I’m too tired and sleepy to 
find it. Good bye, please. 


2,364 Airports Listed 


There were 2,364 airports and 
landing fields in the United States 
on July 1, 1938, the Bureau of 
Air Commerce announced _ re- 
cently. Of these, 715 were par- 
tially or fully lighted for night 
use. 

The total included 784 munici- 
pal and 432 commercial airports, 
268 Department of Commerce in- 
termediate landing fields, 630 
auxiliary fields, 25 naval air sta- 
tions, 62 Army airdromes, and 163 
miscellaneous Government, private 
and State airports and landing 
fields. 

Six states and Alaska had more 
than 100 airports and landing 
fields each on July 1, 1938: Cali- 
fornia, 180; Texas, 133; Florida, 
132; Michigan, 127; Ohio, 116; 
“re sim 113; and Alaska, 
14, 








THE LEGISLATIVE SIDE OF 
THE AIR-MAIL SERVICE 


Speech by Hon. James M. Mead, Taken from the 
Congressional Record—June 16, 1938 





Mr. Mead: Mr. Speaker, in this last session of Congress there 
has been enacted a measure which marks an important step in the 
development of the Air Mail Service. That measure is known as the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. It sets up a special agency to handle 
all air-mail and air-transportation problems, to promote commercial 
aviation, and to increase the safety of operation. 

Our Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads has a paternal 
feeling toward this industry of the air, for we have guided its steps 
from its infancy, and we are relinquishing control to this newly cre- 
ated Civil Aeronautics Authority because our child has grown up and 
its interests can now be better served by turning it over to an agency 
of this kind. With this transfer of jurisdiction, I am going to turn 
back the pages of history and recall to you the various legislative 
steps which brought this industry of the air into being and encour- 
aged its growth. 

, From the inauguration of scheduled air-mail service on May 15, 
1918, until August 31, 1927, the air-mail service was operated by 
the Post Office Department, at first with the cooperation of the War 
Department itself. Funds were made available by Congress from time 
to time for this experimental service, and gradually the initial route 
from New York City to Washington, D. C., via Philadelphia, Pa., be- 
came a transcontinental route stretching from New York to San 
Francisco, with lighted airways and night flying a reality. 

The Post Office Department, however, was merely pioneering the 
way and demonstrating the practicability of the air-mail service, so 
that private capital might eventually become interested and take over 
the work. On February 2, 1925, the time seeming ripe, the first Com- 
mercial Air Mail Act was signed by the President, and was popu- 
larly called the Kelly bill, after Clyde Kelly, of our committee. By a 
singular coincidence, that measure received the unanimous vote of the 
House of Representatives exactly 21 years to the day after the epoch- 
making first flight of the Wright brothers at Kitty Hawk, N. C. It 
provided for an air-mail postage rate of not less than 10 cents an 
ounce, and payment to the contractor not to exceed four-fifths of the 
revenues, 

After a year’s experience it was found that delays were being 
caused by having to scan each piece of mail matter to determine the 
revenue. To overcome this the act of June 3, 1926—Kelly bill—was 
passed, providing payment to the contractor on a poundage basis at 
not more than $3 per pound for the first thousand miles. 

By the act of May 17, 1928—Kelly bill—the air-mail postage 
rate was reduced to a maximum of 5 cents an ounce. This same act 
provided for the issuance of route certificates, the extension of the 
contracts up to a total maximum of 10 years, and periodic adjust- 
ment of payment to the contractors. 

In 1928 we reached out into the foreign field. The Air Mail Act 
of March 8, 1928—the Kelly bill—authorized the Post Office Depart- 
ment to enter into contracts for the establishment of air-mail service 
to foreign countries and insular possessions of the United States for 
periods of not more than 10 years at fixed rates per pound or per 
mile, but not to exceed $2 per mile in any case. 

A year later—March 2, 1929—Kelly bill—the foreign air-mail 
law was amended so as to make it broader in application and to en- 
able the Department to extend the service. 

Going back to the domestic air-mail service, on April 29, 1930, 
the Watres bill was signed. Up to this time the poundage basis of 
payment had been used, the Post Office Department paying the con- 
tractors only for the amount of mail actually carried. The law of 
1930 was a departure from this principle and set up a space-mileage 
basis of payment, the maximum to be $1.25 a mile. More important 
than the change in payment, however, was the special provision in the 
act to encourage the carrying of passengers as well as air mail, and 
as a result of this provision the air-mail carriers began to branch 
out into the passenger business. Another important feature of the 
act was the provision for the exentsion or consolidation of routes, 
where needed, so as to improve the service. 

In 1934 came charges of collusion and the cancellation of all 
domestic air-mail contracts. While we were straightening out this 
tangle the Brunner bill was enacted, March 27, 1934, to permit the 
Army to fly the mail. 

Three months later we had new legislation worked out (McKel- 
lar-Black-Mead bill of June 12, 1934) and were ready to begin all 
over again by awarding new contracts to the lowest responsible bid- 
ders. 

This act set the postage rate on air mail at 6 cents an ounce. 
It provided for the awarding of contracts for initial periods of not 
exceeding 1 year to the lowest responsible bidder at fixed rates per 
airplane-mile, with 33% cents per airplane-mile for transporting a 
mail load not exceeding 300 pounds as the maximum. It provided 
for the promotion of safety in operation, for the extension of routes, 
and the logical growth of the Service, for the designation of primary 
and secondary routes, for the indefinite extension of contracts which 
proved satisfactory during the initial period. It prohibited interlock- 
ing directorates, unfair competition, mergers, and unreasonably high 
salaries to officers. 

For the first time the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
brought into the picture. This act of 1934 empowered the Commis- 
sion to fix and determine fair and reasonable rates of compensation 
to the contractors. For the first time in aviation history, also, the 
air-line personnel were specifically covered by legislation; collective 
bargaining was provided for; fair wages and reasonable working 
hours were prescribed. 

In addition the act created an Aviation Commission of five mem- 
bers, to be appointed by the President, to make a study and survey 
of the whole aviation picture and to report back to Congress its recom- 
mendations of a broad policy covering all phases of aviation. 

The act also provided that on and after July 1, 1938, the air-mail 
service should be placed on a self-supporting basis and the Govern- 
ment subsidy be withdrawn. 

The Mead bill of August 14, 1935, clarified, improved, and broad- 
ened the act of 1934. 

The Diamond bill of August 24, 1935, permitted star-route serv- 
ice by airplane. z 

The Mead bill of January 14, 1938, provided for a further ex- 
tension of the air-mail map, increasing the limitations on air-mail 
expansion, so that additional service might be instituted by the Post 
Office Department as it became warranted and the money was sup- 
plied by Congress. ; 

The Haines bill of April 15, 1938, permitted the further expan- 
sion of the Air Mail Service. This was popularly known as the ex- 
perimental air-mail bill, because it directed the Post Office Depart- 
ment to try out new services, such as stratosphere flying, autogiro 
aircraft shuttle service between outlying airports and central city 
areas, pick-up and delivery service by automatic device, and to ex- 
periment further in the field of night and blind flying, all for the 
purpose of improving safety, efficiency, and economy in air-mail trans- 
portation, collection, and delivery. The act also covered other matters 
pertaining to extensions at any point along a route and star-route 
air-mail service over difficult terrain. 

This ends the air-mail legislation of our Post Office Committee. 
From now on jurisdiction rests with the Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
a quasi-judicial body composed of five members, which will determine 
rates, practices, and matters of that character, and from whom all 


(Continued on Page 4, Column 3.) 





First Employment 
Contract Presented 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
contract or even a rough draft on 
the Convention floor. For this rea- 
son the plan of formulating a con- 
tract during the Convention was 
abandoned and a plan substituted 
which was to make careful note 
of all the suggestions of all the 
delegates as to what should be 
covered in our employment con- 
tracts. Since this time the Asso- 
ciation has spent much time whip- 
ping all these suggestions into 
final form. This work was greatly 
interfered with because of the 
urgency of our legislative pro- 
gram in Washington, which finally 
became so critical that it con- 


sumed all of the time of the Asso- | 
| port? 


ciation’s officials. 

Immediately after the adjourn- 
ment of congress on June 16 the 
Association again plunged into the 
task of making employment con- 
tracts as provided in Railway La- 
bor Act. Good progress has been 
made and two contracts have al- 
ready been presented, one on 
American Airlines and one on 
Braniff Airways. Other presenta- 
tions will follow in quick succes- 
sion. 

Our Big Problem 

While it is true that the Asso- 
ciation is continually faced with 
innumerable problems that must 
be handled with dispatch there is 
always one that is considered as 
more important than all the rest. 
Between the time of our last Con- 
vention on October 19-23, 1936, 
and the adjournment of congress 
on June 16, 1938, our legislation 
was of far more importance than 
any other one thing that came be- 
fore the Association demanding at- 
tention in the best interests of the 
piloting profession. At the present 
time employment contracts are by 
far the most important of any of 
our problems, and unless some- 
thing else comes up that proves of 
greater importance, the main por- 
tion of our efforts will be directed 
to the end of completing contracts 
with all the companies, both do- 
mestic and foreign, as quickly as 
possible. 

The companies have repeatedly 
criticized the Association for not 
presenting contracts sooner. 
Everyone knows why this has not 
been possible, but now that it is 
possible, we hope that the pilots 
will have the cooperation of their 
employers in completing the con- 
tract requirements of the Railway 
Labor Act, in the shortest possible 
time. When this has been done, 
we are certain that the excellent 
pilot-employer relationship that 
has replaced the chaotic, constant- 
ly-threatening state of affairs that 
existed when the Air Line Pilots 
Association came into being ap- 
proximately six years ago, will 
reach a new high heretofore un- 
known in the industry. 

Eliminating Trouble 

There is nothing so conducive to 
the elimination of trouble as com- 
plete and thorough understanding 
of what the air carriers expect 
from their pilots and what the 
pilots have a right to expect from 
their employers, than the estab- 
lishment of working agreements 
together with an effective means 
of settling knotty grievances. 

All this points to the dawning 
of a new era between the air car- 
riers and the workers in the air 
industry, amounting to settling 
their differences according to the 
provisions of a well written law 
around a conference table instead 
of by the old methods with which 
we are all so familiar. 


PROPELLOR DEFECT 
BLAMED 


The Bureau of Air Commerce 
investigating board, including 
Sumpter Smith and Tom Hardin, 
recent appointees to the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, fixed the 
cause for the crash of a North- 
west Airlines transport plane as 
an improper adjustment of the 
propellor mechanism. The crash 
occurred at Billings, Mont., on 
July 8, killing one person. 








|contact we didn’t lay 





Sheridan— 


(Continued from Page 2.) 
mile swim to and from ship, and 
that the boats would drift ashore 
in time anyway, appears likely on 
second thought. But the same fac- 
tors apply to airliners. The reason 
why the airliners must come down 
below the tops of the mountain 
peaks is because they have to 
come into the airports, and there 
is not the slightest evidence that 
any pilot came down when in his 
experienced judgment it was not 
necessary to do so. Sometimes the 
careless question will be asked, 
“Why not wait until he is over 
the airport before coming down?” 
When he can’t hear the radio 
beam on account of particle static 
or antenna ice or both, and with 
unknown winds, how’s he going to 
ascertain when he is over the air- 

By mental telepathy? 
The Wheres and Whys 

Where does he get the particle 
static? In precipitation or in 
clouds. Where does he pick up the 
antenna ice? In clouds. Why 
don’t the winds-aloft reports let 
him fly an accurate course by 
dead-reckoning? The clouds pre- 
vent making balloon runs to get 
winds-aloft reports. Why doesn’t 
he fly by visual contact with the 
ground? The clouds are below the 
peaks, below the tops of the moun- 
tains. Where is the worst ice and 
static, in the upper part of the 
cloud layer or the lower part? 
Usually in the upper part. Is the 
cloud layer formed by a wind 
shift? Usually, and especially in 
winter. Are the winds stronger at 
higher levels? Almost always. 

Without being able to hear the 
radio beam, can the pilot know 
the strength and direction of his 
wind? Only from the winds-aloft 
forecast. Are these accurate? 
No, and it is no fault of the fore- 
caster; the science of meteorology 
has not yet advanced to the point 
where this can be done, as we all 
know. 

One Out of 31,416 

The two-thousand feet more al- 
titude rule in itself means more 
blind flying without being able to 
hear the radio beam, more particle 
static, more antenna ice, more ship 
ice, stronger unknown winds, and 
more flight time to get further off 
course while climbing up and 
coming down blind. If a pilot flies 
two hours blind by dead reckon- 
ing but has a fifty miles unknown 
wind, at the end of that time he 
may be over any one of 31,416 
square miles of territory with no 
means of knowing which one, and 
you can spray a lot of peaks into 
that amount of territory. If he 
tries to guess his wind and guesses 
wrong, his off-course area is in- 
creased many times. 

Well, what would I do? I would 
let the pilot, who alone is thor- 
oughly familiar with his course 
and the conditions, fly by visual 
contact as long as he finds it 
advisable to do so. In the old 
pre-beam days when it was all 
"em up 
against the hill sides, and we 
didn’t have fuel enough to get our- 
selves out of a hole, either. Most 
of all I would not push pilots 
through blind if they couldn’t hear 
a dependable beam, a beam with- 
out too many multiple courses, 
wagging, bends and sky waves, 
without too much ice and static. 
I would have the government reg- 
ulatory authority and the several 
operations departments issue 
strict regulations (they issue 
plenty of them on less important 
matters) that the pilot must turn 
back within at least ten minutes 
if he loses his beam. I would not 
call him on the carpet if he did 
turn back, and threaten to dis- 
charge him because he is too old 
fashioned and likes to fly contact, 
because he is too old and getting 
too conservative to risk the lives 
of his passengers and the profits 
of his stockholders, because Pilot 
Rabbits Foote got through and he 
didn’t. Cut-throat interline com- 
petition has no place in air trans- 
port economy. 

Sheridan’s System 

I have made such a rule for 
myself which I follow religiously, 
and over a course admittedly 
much easier than some of my 
western brother pilots have, I have 

(Continued on Page 4, Col. 5.) 
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Babbitt Claims 
Newark Has Pro 


By PILOT W. T. BABBiTT 
Council 18—E. A. L. 
Miami, Fla. 








Boys, I’m sorry I missed the last 
two issues but I’ve been busier 
than a cat caught in a stone quar- 
ry. The ALPA wants these so-called 
Newsletters at Headquarters by the 
25th of the month. I don’t know 
what they do with them as it’s 
always the following month before 
they’re published. 

Regardless of how long it would 
have taken headquarters to pub- 
lish the June issue, when it came 
to the dead line I was like the 
farmer out in Kansas who jumped 
out of bed in the middle of the 
night and tore out the back door 
running at top speed headed for 
the little house, when he ran 
smack into the clothes line and 
ground looped. He got up and 
said, “Well, Hell, I’d have never 
made it anyhow!” 

Pro Jamieson 

Before I get up to full rated 
power on the Miami news I have 
a little dirt I want to get off my 
windshield. That bunch of ridge 
runners up at Newark council 
have enlisted professional talent 
to present the news for their 
council. They have that famous 
author of aviation stories for The 
Saturday Evening Post, Captain 
Leland Jamieson, working for 
them. It’s kinda hard being com- 
pared with'a professional, but I 
guess I’ll just hang on. 

With the exception of the writ- 
ing I have done on certain kinds 
of walls this column is the nearest 
I have ever gotten to the profes- 
sional class. , 

Now to get back on course. I 
mentioned previously of having 
been very busy. You say, “Doing 
what?” Well, first E. A. L. show- 
ered us with a mass of literature 
on the design of the Cyclone en- 
gine, together with questions and 
problems on figuring brake horse 
power, vibration point, and causes 
of detonation. I shall not hesitate 
to state here that this new manu- 
script caused me no end of con- 
cern. In fact after examining it 
from cover to cover I knew that I 
had reached my absolute ceiling in 
the aviation world if it was neces- 
sary for me to answer the en- 
closed questions. 


“I Can Starve to Death” 


In seeking an outlet several 
ideas ran through my head. First 
I thought I’d file the whole works 
in the waste paper basket, sit back 
and wait for the returns because 
I don’t really have to work for 
this company—Hell no! I can 
starve to death! On _ second 
thought I decided I’d just sit down 
and write the company a letter 
and cover the book in question in 
my own words. 

In starting the letter, I ex- 
plained that years ago while in the 
sixth grade I had quit school be- 
cause the teacher kept asking 
questions (I figured she didn’t 
know any more than I did). Thus 
being the case, I naturally 
wouldn’t be able to figure their 
problems on brake horse power. 
However, I did state that with my 
very elementary education I could 
easily figure that if the horse 
power broke on the takeoff out of 
Washington that it would certainly 
be a great shock to my immediate 
family. , 

When Vibration Is Soothing 

I was unable to list the aero- 
dynamic advantages of the NACA 
cowling on our engines, but I ex- 
plained that the way the lids had 
been coming off the cylinders late- 
ly, that I felt it would be jeopard- 
izing additional lives to ever fly 
without it. Then on the question 
of vibration I grasped nothing 
from their book, but in general 
said I thought a certain amount 
was often very soothing. I cited 
the time when flying a passenger 
over the Rocky Mountains in my 
Challenger Robin. We were sit- 
ting out over some bad country— 
so bad that even the eagles carried 
emergency rations. Everything 


was going along smoothly, that’ is; nite 


as smooth as a Challenger ever| made to congress, based on the 
opinion of all the pilots. 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1.) 











NET RESULT —0-0 








PROPOSED CAMP SPRINGS AIRPORT 
Columnist Blaine Stubblefield, in the magazine, “Aviation,” ably described the Washington airport 


situation in the following words, using the above cut to drive home his point. 
“PHARAOH NEVER DREAMED OF ANYTHING LIKE THIS. 


month told congressional leaders he 


airport and to get busy and do something about it. 
build a $10,000,000 national air terminal at Camp ae Md. The Senate had already given its okay. 


But a couple of representatives sto 
deal wuz being made a land grab 
said to be interested realtor-wise in 
plays all the politics it can.” 


Washington Air- 
Port Bill Killed 














After teetering on the brink of; 
passing the $10,000,000 Washing- | 
ton airport bill, a jittery house | 
took fright, and, in the final days) 
of session, killed the Capitol city’s 
last 1938 chance for a safe, sane, 
and suitable airport. 

Already passed by the Senate, 
and apparently assured of the 
house’s favor, the bill lost support 
when two representatives cried 
“wolf! wolf!” on the grounds that 
the whole thing was a real estate 
grab. The tentative site, at Camp 
Springs, Md., which could have 
easily been made into America’s’ 
number one airport, might have 
temporarily caused a mild real 
estate problem, but condemnation 
proceedings could have provided a 
swift, sure, simple solution. 


The President’s Dream 


The death of this bill came de- 
spite the president’s support. In 
his anxiety to convince the legis- 
lators of the desirability of the 
Camp Springs site President 
Roosevelt told a group of Congres- 
sional bigwigs, gathered for a 
White House conference, of a 
dream, ominously prophetic. One 
night right after the fatal UAL 
crash at Cleveland, he dreamed 
that he got up from bed, walked 
to the White House window, and 
witnessed a terrible crash at the 
Washington airport. The work of 
the pilots was a little more tan- 
gible, and consisted of testifying 
before various committees, point- 
ing out the urgency of establish- 
ing a safe airport for the District 
of Columbia. 

Pilot’s Disappointment 

Now, after the smoke is all 
cleared away, the pilots find that 
they are still squeezing their 
planes, loaded with human life, in 
and out of the federally restricted, 
admittedly inadequate, Washing- 
ton airport. Now we hear much of 
a blueprint that is being circulated 
providing for improvements of the 
present site. The pilots have sug- 
gested that this blueprint be su- 
perimposed over an approved map 
for the purpose of ascertaining 
just what would have to be done— 
removal of roads, railroad rights- 
of-way; filling in of lagoons; tak- 
ing over the experimental farm 
and other properties and buildings 
—so that the proposition may be 
considered with all the facts on 
top of the table. 

In spite of numerous setbacks, 
the pilots are not discouraged. 
Something will have to be done 
during the next session of con- 

Ss. 

This whole involved mess will 
be carried to the floor of the next 
annual convention of the ALPA 
on October 17, at which time defi- 
recommendations will be 


| in the neighborhood of 10,000 hours. 


He said: 


1 But President Roosevelt last 
had dreamed of a big aa aag 4 right in the middle of the Washington 
Specifically he said tne House should pass a bill to 


od up during the final days of the session and yelled the Camp Springs 
of, so a jittery House buried the action. Trouble is that people are 
every open space within driving distance of the Capitol and each group 


F.D.R. Appoints Outstanding 
Line Pilot to Air Safety Board 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


In 1929 he became Vice-President and General Manager of the 
Southern Air Transport Corporation when the Texas Air Transport 
and Gulf Coast Airlines merged. The same year he was made Direc- 
tor of Operations of the Aviation Corporation of America and in 1930 
General Manager of American Airways. During 1930 he resigned 
from this position and reentered active air line flying on a regular 
run as first pilot, serving in this capacity, with only minor interrup- 
tions, up to the present time. 

At the time of his appointment as a member of the Air Safety 
Board he was flying a regular run on the southern transcontinental 
between Ft. Worth, Texas, and Nashville, Tennessee. His record as 
a member of the Air Line Pilots Association is outstanding, having 
served with distinction in all executive capacities from local chairman 
up to the position of first Vice-President, which, with the exception of 
the presidency, is the highest elective office in the Association. 


A 7,000 Hour Surplus 
Referring again to the Air Safety Board provisions of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act, we find that the law specifically provides that the 
air line pilot member of the Board shall have flown not less than 3,000 
hours in scheduled air transportation. It is interesting to contrast 
this requirement with Pilot Hardin’s time-in-the-air record, which is 











In addition to a thorough working knowledge of all the practi- 
cal aspects of flying, he possesses a thorough knowledge of aircraft 
structure, motors and appliances, communications equipment, and air- 
way aids. 

The Pilots Are Pleased 

The Air Line Pilots are well pleased with the new air law be- 
cause it centers all branches of civil aviation in one agency. They 
are especially well pleased with the Air Safety Board because this is 
the first time that accident prevention and investigation, the two fore- 
most outstanding and definitely inter-related factors, on which depends 
the normal development of civil aeronautics, especially air transpor- 
tation, have been given a definite legal status, independent as far as 
possible of the rate-fixing and regulatory branches of the new law. 

President Commended 

No one will disagree with the fact that both the new Authority 
and the Air Safety Board are faced with almost a superhuman task 
of unscrambling one of the most involved situations with which any 
Federal regulatory group has yet been faced. The effectiveness of both 
the Authority and the Air Safety Board depends largely on the qualifi- 
cations and sound judgment of those appointed to serve as members. 
The air line pilots feel that Tom Hardin will do his part and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is to be highly commended for making this appoint- 
ment, 








The Frailties of Human Decision 


(Continued from Page 2.) 
the jurisdiction and authority of the Railway Labor Act 
to every common carrier by air engaged in interstate or 
foreign commerce and every carrier by air under contract 
to the United States govenment. 

Summarizing, it is not a matter of deciding where man- 
agerial discretion starts and stops, but it is purely a matter 
of law to compensate for the frailties of human decision. 
and the pilots think it is a good law, as do the million 
railroad employees that make up such a substantial part 
of our citizenship. 


THE LEGISLATIVE SIDE OF 
THE AIR-MAIL SERVICE 


(Continued from Page 3.) 


air carriers will be required to obtain certificates in order to carry on. 
There will be an Administrator to carry out what might be termed 

















ment of air commerce and civil aeronautics. 


ing safety matters. : 
I believe that this step in turnin 
is a commendable one, and that the 
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turned back for this cause only 
twice in three years. Be it said to 
the credit of my superiors and my 
fellow employes on the ground 
that not a hint of criticism arose 
therefrom. 

A-ha! What’s the Matter With You? 
The engineers are going to lick 
the coyness out of the beams, and 
the way to get it done quickly is 
for the pilots to turn back. The 
people in authority are not aware 
just how poor radio navigation 
really is, a result of having to de- 
pend upon the reports of the pilots 
for their information. The pilots 
have learned through painful ex- 
perience to keep information about 
hazards to themselves. When 
Pilot Andy Bounced goes to the 
officers and reports that he had 
trouble navigating his course be- 


cause all the aids to naviga- 
tion went balmy, and the su- 
perior says, “Aha! What’s the 


matter with you—Pilot Harry 
Chest made no complaint,” that is 
a lesson to Pilot Bounced. Now, 
Pilot Chest had just as much trou- 
ble but he had learned the first 
personal safety rule of the air line 
pilots: “Keep your mouth shut.” 
Of course, the authorities cannot 
eliminate hazards unless’ they 
know that the hazards exist and to 
what extent, but so long as they 
punish or threaten to punish pilots, 
directly and indirectly, for mak- 
ing such reports, little progress 
can be expected. That is why I 
think that the Air Line Pilots Safe- 
ty Board will become invaluable to 
the industry. 

When Dead-Reckoning Failed 

Not so long ago we had a pilot 
who got lost on a certain course, 
and, because of a little hard luck 
finding himself, caused such a de- 
lay that the regulatory people be- 
came aware of the fact that he 
had been lost. What they didn’t 
know was that twenty-seven of us 
have been lost on the same course 
recently, but by dead-reckoning 
(professional for guessing) man- 
aged to hit a beam close enough 
in to have the ground wave at a 
time when particle static permit- 
ted radio reception. 

The recent peak in sun-spot ac- 
tivity is causing slants, bulges and 
concavities in the reflecting Heavi- 
side layer. That is the ionized 
layer that reflects the sky waves. 
The pilot is likely to find his 
beams anywhere, at which time the 
directional loop will give just as 
bad results. In time, the radio 
sections will issue information re- 
garding certain symptoms and 
noncomitant indications which will 
help to warn the pilot when bent 
reflections exist. In the meantime 
the instrument people had better 
get their compasses in as accurate 
conditions as possible, and the 
meteorologists had better inspect 
the pilots’ logs very carefully for 
winds-aloft information, and it is 
fup to the pilot to use the compass 
and winds-aloft information, as 
notoriously inaccurate as_ these 
two things are, and do a job of 
dead-reckoning navigation at all 
times whether he is believing his 
beams or not. 

Dots and Dashes vs. A’s and N’s 

It is too bad, let it be said in 
passing, that we do not use the 
European system of a series of 
dashes to indicate one side of the 
course, a series of dots to indi- 
cate the other. We use Morse A’s 
and N’s. A series of A’s and a 
series of N’s have one thing in 
common, they each consist of a 
dash, a space, a dot, a space, a 
dash, etc. In bad static conditions 
it is mighty hard to distinguish 
whether it is A you are receiving, 
or N. But that is pilot error. 

There was another pilot error 
recently near Cleveland. A cylin- 
der of the right motor failed, 
breaking a piston and connecting 
rod, resulting in extreme vibra- 
tion. An oil fire started in the en- 
gine nacelle. The airplane struck 
a tree just short of a farm field. 
The result you all know. 

So what? So they had an in- 
vestigating board, expert in de- 


the executive or administrative functions and to foster the develop-|termining the severity of the fire 
Also, there will be a 
safety board of three members to make general investigations regard- hide the facts. The fire somehow 


in the air, honest in not trying to 


over jurisdiction to such a body got a hole through the fire wall, 


ir Mail Service which has shown 
such phenomenal growth in the: past 20 years will continue to pros- 


and then became like a pressure 
oil burner in a furnace. Inspec- 








per under the able administration of the Authority. 


(Continued on Page 5, Col. 4.) 
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Fay Makes Report 
on DC-4 


By PILOT M. H. FAY 
Council No. 12—U. A. L. 
Chicago, Ill. 








Last month I suggested that we 
get some DC-4 rumors from our 
west coast brethren, they being 
closest to the scene of operations. 
During the past week or so I have 
managed to gather a few myself. 
They all boil down to one thing, 
“Ye gods, it’s big!” 

They have a rather startling 
way of demonstrating its landing 
characteristics. They guy that is 
flying it comes in on the glide, gets 
about fifty feet off the ground and 
then ‘suddenly lets go of every- 
thing and starts fumbling through 
his pockets. This doesn’t look so 
good to the pop-eyed gentry as- 
sembled in the hallway behind 
him, and when he turns and asks 
‘‘Who’s got a match?” he gets a 
gurgling response. About that 
time 65,000 pounds of airplane hit 
the ground. 


Even Benny Likes It 


Saw Benny Howard the other 
day, and even he seemed im- 
pressed. Benny has spent the bet- 
ter part of his time impressing 
other people and when somebody 
creates an airplane that impresses 
him it is worth recording. Benny 
says the only thing missing is a 
steam whistle. You get in it and 
you think you are about to take 
out with the flagship of the U. S. 


Navy. Using full flap, you find 
yourself standing straight up. 


Some sea fog blew in under them 
one day and they had about 300 
feet to maneuver under. Got cut 
off by a small plane (DC-3) and 
they tossed about 4000 horses into 
her and wheeled her around very 
nicely, carefully watching that 
bottom wing. Takeoff with 2550 
r.p.m. and 47 inches. Believe he 
said engine-propeller ratio was 
2:1 and she indicated 180 m.p.h. 
at about 4000 feet normal cruis- 
ing. Over in the corner is the 
other pilot. You sit in relation to 
each other as you do in the cabin 
of a DC-3. It has not as yet been 
sound-proofed and is reported to 
be quieter than the DC-3. 


I see by the papers that Mr. 
Howard Hughes said some nice 
things about air line pilots. 
Thank you, sir! Might I say that 
you and your crew have our ad- 
miration and respect. The thing 
that impresses me is the fact that 
Mr. Hughes can apparently re- 
ceive advice as well as give it. 


Jimmy Gillian has sure gone 
and done it now. He’s got two 
“wimmen” in his family. “Kid” the 
second arrived July 16th at 5 
p. m. Everybody dandy except 
Jim. On his next trip out he didn’t 
even get in a fight with “Airways” 
—to show you what shape he was 
in. 


Bud Ransom is back on Eastern 
Division, to do some piloting, he 
hopes, and so do we. His first as- 
signment was to take ten gorgeous 
gals up to Curtiss-Reynolds on a 
bicycle. 


Tommy Hits the Jackpot 

Thompson holds a pilots’ meet- 
ing to discuss this, that, and the 
other. At the end of the meeting 
he tells us that we owe him about 
two bits apiece for telephone calls 
or something. Quarters and dimes 
rattle on the table and Tommy 
scoops it all up and gives it to 
Gillian, remarking, “Here’s the 
two bucks I owe you.” 


Understand that pilots of the 
second best airline have been 
locked up in conference with the 
powers that be to settle labor con- 
tracts. Another nice rumor is that 
the A.L.P.A. has been told to 
work on a retirement pension plan. 


Boy, am I in a spot. On Tues- 
days I follow an Irishman to New 
York. I thought all I had to do 
was listen to “Pudge” Murphy and 
do what he did, but now I have 
my doubts. If he gets a yen for 
the old country I’ll probably wind 
up in the English Channel. 








PILOTS TESTIFY ON NEW 
CIVIL AIR LEGISLATION 


President Behncke testified before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittees of both Houses of Congress at considerable lengh, outlining the 
pilots’ problems and pleading for proper labor and safety provisions in 
the new air law, S. 3845, which was signed by the President on June 
23. 

All of this testimony will be printed in installments in The AIR 
LINE PILOT and amounts to a running history of the air line piloting 
profession from the beginning of the Association up to the present 
time. All of our members should carefully read these remarks so that 
they will know what has been DONE FOR THEM IN THE PAST 
AND WHAT THEIR REPRESENTATIVES ARE STRIVING TO 
DO FOR THEM AT THE PRESENT TIME. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID L. BEHNCKE 


President, Air Line Pilots Association 
(Continued from June issue—4th installment.) 


Mr. Behncke: We have not attempted to set flying hours for for- 
eign operations, because it differs greatly from domestic operation. 
Practically all of their flying is done 1n the hours of daylight and 
they operate over long water stretches and under conditions where 
it is hard to definitely stipulate flight-time limitations. 

I would like to say at this point that, while foreign pilots have 
not up to this time done much night flying, they nevertheless fly to 
foreign countries and many are required to live in or lay over in the 
Orient and Pan-American countries, and are therefore subjected to 
tropical diseases, dysentery, and they ! over long water stretches 
and jungle, and all that sort of thing. All in all they have a real job 
to do. 

Mr. Pearson: Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman: Mr. Pearson. 

Mr. Pearson: May I ask you a question there? 

Mr. Behncke: Yes; Mr. Pearson. 


Mr. Pearson: Under this section 13 of the suggested law, the 
compensation of the pilots and copilots, and other relations existing 
between them and the carriers, would have to be in accordance with 
the decisions heretofore made and hereafter made by the National 
Labor Relations Board. That is a true statement, is it not? 

Mr. Behncke: No; this decision was made by the old National 
Labor Board which is no longer in existence, and there is only one 
decision. 

Mr. Pearson: You mean the National Labor Board? 

Mr. Behncke: Yes. 

Mr. Pearson: They are no longer in existence? 

Mr. Behncke: They are no longer in existence. 

Mr. Pearson: Under the section as now proposed, assuming that 
the pilots might want to change their compensation as fixed by the 
decision on May 10, 1934, through competitive bargaining or other- 
wise, they might want to increase the compensation which they are 
now receiving. Would you not then be in the attitude of having 
frozen the compensation which they would receive by this language 
and preclude them from the right to change that relationship? 

Mr. Behncke: When Congress incorporated section 13 in the pres- 
ent air-mail law they provided for that in the following way. This 
sentence that I am going to read to you now is a part of section 13: 











This section shall not be construed as restricting the right of any such 
employee by collective bargaining to obtain higher rates of compensation 
or more favorable working conditions and relations. 


Mr. Pearson: That is under section 13? 
Mr. Behncke: Yes. 
Mr. Pearson: That is not the language that is now proposed? 


Mr. Behncke: I will get to that a little bit later. 
Mr. Pearson: All right. 
Mr. Behncke: Pan American has always flown its pilots about 


the same amount as domestic pilots and their policy has been, gen- 
erally speaking, not to fly their pilots more or pay them less than 
domestic pilots. The domestic limitations established by Congress in 
1934 has directly established minimum wages and maximum hours 
in the States and has indirectly established what is considered, gen- 
erally speaking, as a minimum-wage and maximum-flying-hour yard- 
stick for foreign operation. 

Now, let us go on to paragraph (2) of the labor section that we 
are proposing to be included in H. R. 9738. 

Mr. Pettengill: Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman: Mr. Pettengill. 

Mr. Pettengill: I want to ask one question. 

Mr. Behncke: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pettengill: Are any of the companies that are flying between 
the United States and Central and South America foreign corpora- 
tions? 

Mr. Behncke: No; they are not. 
engaged in foreign air-line operations. 

Mr. Pettengill: And their personnel are American citizens? 


They are American companies 


Mr. Behncke: Well, with minor exceptions, they are. 
Mr. Pettengill: Their pilots are American citizens? 
Mr. Behncke: Yes. I think in Mexico there is some sort of an 


international agreement under which the Pan American Co. must em- 
ploy a certain number of Mexican pilots on their lines running 
through Mexico, from Brownsville to the Canal Zone. I think there 
are probably a few pilots flying for American companies in South 
America who are natives of that continent, but I do not think there 
are very many. As a matter of fact, on second thought, I don’t 
think there are any. 

Mr. Pettengill: Foreign pilots then do not fly into the United 
States, so far as you know? 

Mr. Behncke: No, sir. 

Let us go on to paragraph (2) of the labor section we are pro- 
posing to be included in H. R. 9738, which reads as follows: 


It shall be a further condition upon the holding of a certificate by any 
carrier subject to this title that such carrier shall comply with title II of 
the Railway Labor Act, as amended. 


One of the principal purposes behind this paragraph is to secure 
better compliance with the Railway Labor Act insofar as domestic 
carriers are concerned, but the principal purpose is to leave no doubt 
as to its applicability to foreign operations, especially insofar as 
compliance is concerned. The reason for this is that our vast foreign 
air network starts and extends almost wholly beyond the borders of 
the United States. We all know that it is sometimes hard to secure 
compliance with a law of the United States when it applies to people 
and companies operating almost wholly beyond the borders of the 
United States. Therefore, the purpose of this aragraph (2) is to 
assure compliance with the Railway Labor Act - making it a con- 
dition of the certificate under which these foreign contractors will 
operate. The practical result will be that they must comply with 
the terms of their certificate and there may be a question about their 
complying with the law itself. This section is very necessary not only 
to the pilots but to all other American air workers, not only in this 
country but those who are employed by American companies operat- 
ing to and through foreign countries and living in foreign countries. 

Now, let us go on to paragraph (3) of the labor section that we 
are proposing to be included in H. R. 9738, which reads as follows: 


Nothing herein contained shall be construed as restricting the right of 
anv such pilots or copilots or other employees of such carriers to obtain by 
collective bargaining higher rates of compensation or more favorable’ work- 
ing conditions or relations. 


(Continued on Page 6, Column 1.) 
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tion of the partly melted debris 
indicated that the right side of the 
landing gear was down and 
latched. Accordingly the board 
came to the astounding conclusion 
that the pilot, aware of his bad 
fire, was making a forced landing 
at night in a plowed farm field 
with his landing gear down, hitting 
a tree that he couldn’t see in the 
darkness. 

A Square Board 

Don’t get me wrong; this was 
one board that was on the square, 
as most of them will now be since 
the brass hats got the legal opin- 
ion that if litigants could prove! 
that facts were suppressed in any | 
such investigation, it is prima} 
facie evidence of neglect on the 
part of the defending companies, 
and the juries would shovel out 
damages like Doc Ator digging for 
worms, 

Before reaching that odd con- 
clusion, the board noted evidence 
from several witnesses that the 
left motor was running wide open. 
One of these witnesses was a per- 
son who could qualify as an ex- 
pert. None of the witnesses con- 
tradicted each other on this vital 
point. But the right side of the 
landing gear was down, therefore 
the pilot was trying to land on the 
farm, Q. E. D. Now, no air line 
pilot who can be trusted with zip- 
pers on his fly, would try to land 
a plane with an oil fire, on a farm, 
day or night, with his gear down. 
Farms are not as big as airports, 
thus the plane would, if the 
ground were hard, smash up at 
the end, or if the ground were 
plowed, snap over on its back, 
stunning everybody and splitting 
the gasoline tanks, trapping the 
people just as hitting the tree did. 

The Whole Truth 

Now the real truth of the mat- 
ter is something else. The evi- 
dence of the left motor howling at 
full power shows that the pilot was 
trying to reach Cleveland Airport 
three minutes away. A fierce oil 
fire in the right nacelle would 
cause the right side of the landing 
gear to go down by gravity, and 
it latches automatically. No 
power in the world could keep that 
gear up, certainly the pilot 
couldn’t. Even severe vibration, 
breaking the hydraulic lines, 
would have the effect without the 
fire, but an oil blast fire will bring 
that side of the gear down every 
time. Then why couldn’t the plane 
fly on the left motor? While it is 
well known that this model plane 
will fly nicely on one motor, it has 
also been shown that it won’t fly 
on both motors wide open if there 
is vibration severe enough to cause 
the wings to flutter. The wings 
are very heavily loaded. They are 
flexibly built which makes them 
wonderfully strong in severe air 
turbulance. But if a propeller fail- 
ure or motor failure induces flut- 
tering vibration in the wings, the 
wings burble and the lift is gone. 
Sherman Willard knows about 
that. 

Doc Ator’s Experience 

Take the case of Doc Ator, as 
good a pilot as they come. He was 
taking off at Cleveland with both 
of his motors running full out, 
with a light load, yet he flopped 
back into the ground and only by 
expert handling which included a 
controlled ground loop, kept his 
ship from cracking up by overrun- 
ning the field. The simple little 
thing that caused that was a sheel 
of the landing gear out of bal- 
ance. A smart pilot, Doc holds 
them on the ground until they 
have a good excess of flying speed. 
When he broke away, the wheels, 
which are pretty big, were turn- 
ing at high speed. The vibration, 
transmitted to the wings, ruined 
the buoyancy and the plane 
flopped back onto the field at high 
speed. Doc reported his experi- 
ence, and for a long time was 
pretty worried for fear that the 
company would think that there 
was something pretty wrong with 
him. I went over his experience 
until I thought that I had discov- 
ered. the cause of the trouble, 
which was a good thing because 
the same thing happened to me at 
Buffalo, only I had run out of 
field, the Buffalo port being much 
smaller than Cleveland, and I 


NewarkinTurmoil 


—As Usual 


By PILOT S. T. SHOFF 
Council No. 22—A. A. 
Newark, N. J. 








You know, it’s hardly fair to 
ask a lame brain like myself to go 
after this news column again after 
such sharks as W. A. Brooke and 
Sam Ross have had a crack at it. 
But there are always a few col- 
umns I never get read, and if the 
rest of the fellows are as lazy as 
I am, perhaps this one will go un- 
read except for a couple of fei- 
lows. 

As usual, things in Newark are 
in a turmoil. What with new co- 
pilots and all, the place seems 
nearly normal. 

The Stearman caught plenty of 
trouble for about six weeks, but 
it’s all over but the shouting now, 
as all but one of the new men 
have their required ratings. 

This last week has been a honey. 
It’s rained great gobs and buck- 
ets full. I made a mistake and 
started to tie up some of my high- 
powered tomato plants tonight, 
and sank in up to my knees, so 
they’ll have to sag. 

No Golf—Rain 

Of course, the golfers are out in 
full blossom. “Hogon” Brown, 
“Guddahl” Keim, “Runyon” Dod- 
son, and the rest of the sharp- 
shooters have been out cutting 
each other’s throat and getting me 
in the middle occasionally. But 
there won’t be any more for a 
while, the golf course is 3 feet 
under water. 

The main topic of conversation 
is the Working Agreement, which, 
by the time this goes to press, 
should be well under control, I 
hope. 

Today, we received a letter from 
our Chief Pilot telling us that the 
baggage problem at Newark was 
soon to be shifted from.our backs 
to some sturdier ones, which 
makes me, personally, very happy, 
because, by the time one little 
First Officer handles from 100 to 
130 pieces of baggage, 200 to 400 
pounds of express, and varying 
amounts of mail and company ma- 
terial on one trip from Newark 
to Chicago, he’s not only short on 
wind, but shorter on temper—and 
that’s only on an ordinary trip. 

Pettigrew Now Proud 

Saw Bruce Pettigrew today 
looking slightly bewildered but 
proud. I know how he feels, for I 
went through the same thing a 
couple of years ago, and my wife 
thought she had a tough time. 

There’s one more thing I would 
like to say in closing, and believe 
me, I mean it: 

I sat in on the Master Execu- 
tive Meeting in Nashville the first 
morning of the Chicago meeting 
with the company, and I can truth- 
fully say that I have never seen a 
group of men attack a situation 
with so little personal regard as 
those fellows. Council Chairmen 
with the full authority of their re- 
spective Councils, sitting around 
a table till all hours of the morn- 
ing, hashing a set of rules and 
plans, not to benefit any of them- 
selves necessarily, but everyone in 
the industry. Personal feelings 
were forgotten, and the whole 
thing went off as if they’d been 
practicing for years. I’m still a 
little amazed at what I saw and 
heard. Of course, there were dif- 
ferences of opinion; you can’t get 
that many men together on any 
subject without having as many 
different views. But without ex- 
ception, after each question was 
settled and voted on, I failed to 
see a single face that didn’t agree, 
nor did I hear a false note in any 
“aye.” 

Hats Off... 


My hat’s off to those fellows 
and I’m proud to belong to the 
same outfit with them. Some day 
the value of what they tried to do 
will be much more apparent than 
now, and they'll all be given the 
credit that’s due them. 

Pardon the flag-waving, but, in 
this day and age of “dog eat dog,” 
and “work for Uncle Sam,” such 
things come only in books and 
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“dime thrillers.” 
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PILOTS TESTIFY ON NEW 
CIVIL AIR LEGISLATION 


This is, with only minor changes in wording, the same as the last 
oa of section 13 of the present air mail law, which reads as 
follows: 











This section shall net be construed as restricting the right of any such 
employees by collective bargaining to obtain higher rates of compensation 
or more favorable working conditions and relations. 


Now we will go on to paragraph (4) of the labor section that we 
are proposing to be included in H. R. 9738, which reads as follows: 


Any violation of the Railway Labor Act, as amended, or any of the 
provisions of this paragraph, by any air carrier holding a certificate issued 
under this title shall be deemed a violation of this title, and whenever the 
Authority finds, after notice and hearing, that such violation exists, it 
shall forthwith suspend any certificate issued under this title until such 
violation shall have ceased. 


The same argument that I used in explaining paragraph (2) also 
applies to paragraph (4) and, in addition, this is what might be 
termed as a penalty section, which, as I stated Friday, is absolutely 
fair to the carriers because compliance is the penalty and no action 
can be taken against any carrier on any violation of the entire labor 
section that we are proposing before hearings have been held by the 
Authority or Commission or whoever will finally administer this law 
and even then if the carrier is found to be in violation the penalty is 
compliance. If they do not comply, of course, then they will lose 
their certificate. I think this is very fair. It is not the least bit arbi- 
trary cr sharn and unreasonable in its effects. 

Mr. Martin: Mr. Chairman. 
The Chairman: Mr. Martin. 
Mr. Martin: Let me ask you a question there about paragraph 


He 

Mr. Behncke: Yes. 

Mr. Martin: Is the word “paragraph” a proper word to identify 
your amendment? I notice it is used twice in identifying what you 
call a paragraph. I wonder if your whole amendment ought to be 
referred to as a paragraph or by some other term. 

Mr. Behncke: I think that the whole labor section should properly 
be referred to as a paragraph and these paragraphs that I am now 
explaining to you should be referred to as subparagraphs. 

Now, I will go on to paragraph (5) of the labor section that we 
are proposing to be included in H. R. 9837, which reads as follows: 


(4 


The term ‘‘pilot’’ as used in this paragraph shall mean an employee 
who is responsible for the manipulation of, or who manipulates, the flight 
controls of an aircraft while underway including taking off and landing of 


such aircraft, and the term ‘‘copilot’’ as used in this a ge s = 
e pilot in suc 


mean anv employee any part of whose work is to assist t 
manipulation. 


Mr. Bulwinkle: Let me ask you something. Do you not think 
that the term you are using, “copilot,” is rather broad? 

Mr. Behncke: Well, I do not think so, because it is his duty to 
assist the first pilot. 


Mr. Bulwinkle: Let me ask you this. Suppose you have a me- 
chanic up there with you, you did not take a copilot along, but you 
have a mechanic and you let him fly a little bit; he manipulates the 
ship. He would be rated as a copilot, would he not? 

Mr. Behncke: Well, he probably would; but there are regulations 
in the interest of safety to prevent anybody but qualified pilots and 
copilots from manipulating flight controls. 

Mr. Bulwinkle: I know, but you are enacting a law here, which 
supersedes any company’s regulations. 

Mr. Behncke: Well, the Government does the regulating. 

Mr. Bulwinkle: This is the Government that is doing this. 

Mr. Behncke: Well, anyway, if you can make it stronger, why, 
that of course is acceptable to us. 

Mr. Bulwinkle: I think that you have got it pretty strong now. 
I want to know whether you want it that way. 

Is a pilot required to be a licensed pilot? 

Mr. Behncke: That is right; and the same requirement applies to 
copilots. 

Mr. Bulwinkle: Do you not think then that the act should state 
that they both should be licensed? 

Mr. Behneke: Well, that probably would be a good idea. We 
tried to narrow it down and make it as simple as possible so we would 
not have too many words in the law. 

Mr. Bulwinkle: No doubt you are cutting out the words all right; 
but you are making your definitions less clear. 

Mr. Behncke: Well, as I said before, that is probably a good point. 

Mr. Wadsworth: Would your definition apply by any chance to a 
radio operator? 

Ir. Behncke: No; paragraph (5) would apply only to persons 
who came into the cockpit and actually manipulated the flight con- 
trols. Either the first pilot, or the copilot. The first pilot is in charge 
>| the ship, but the copilot is present in the cockpit to assist the first 
pilot. ‘ 

Mr. Wadsworth: It could not be held that the radio operator as- 
sists in the manipulation of the ship? 

Mr. Behncke: No; because in paragraph (5) of our labor section 
we are talking about the actual controls, the flight controls, you see. 
That is, the ailerons, the tail surfaces, flaps, stabilizers, and rudders, 
and apnens the automatic pilot, and so forth. 

Mr. Crosser: If he did that, he would really be an assistant pilot? 

Mr. Behncke: Yes; a copilot is really an assistant pilot. 

Before leaving this problem including an effective labor section 
in any law that may be enacted to replace the present air-mail law, 
I would like to point out that the bill that was proposed by the inter- 
departmental committee in licu of their report included a labor sec- 
tion that differs only in very minor ways from the one that we are 
now proposing. In other words, the interdepartmental committee 
which was made up of the following governmental departments: The 
Departments of State, War, Treasury, Post Office, Navy, and Com- 
merce, that originally proposed this legislation you are now consid- 
ering evidently realized the importance of continuing the labor pro- 
tection now included in section 13 of the present air-mail law. 

The association’s representatives appeared before the interdepart- 
mental committee and, in addition, wrote a letter.to its chairman, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, Colonel Johnson, outlining the 
necessity of continuing this protection. 

So that the record may be complete I would like to read the labor 
provision of the interdepartmental bill into the record at this time: 


It shall be a condition upon the holding of an air-line-rate certificate 
or an air-line-operation-approval certificate that the rate of compensation, 
maximum hours, and other working conditions and relations of all air-line 
pilots shall conform to decisions theretofore made by the National Labor 
Relations Board, notwithstanding any limitation included in any such de- 
cision as to the period of its effectiveness. This condition shall not be 
construed as restricting the right of any such employees by collective bar- 
gaining to obtain higher rates of compensation or more favorable working 
conditions and relations. It shall further be a condition upon the holding 
of any such certificate that the holder shall comply with title II of the 
Railway Labor Act, as amended. Any violation of the Railway Labor Act, 
as amended, or any of the provisions of this section by an air line holdin 
such certificate shall be deemed a violation of this act and the Board shall, 
when such violation is found to exist by it, as the penalty, forthwith sus- 
pend any such certificate granted under the provisions of this act until 
such violations have ceased. 


As we understand it, the interdepartmental committee, which was 
made up of all the interested governmental departments, is primarily 
responsible for the legislation that is now before you. Their original 
proposal, as I have stated, includes a section which with a few very 
— changes would be adequate to protect the pilots and other air 
workers. 


(Continued on Page 7, Column 2.) 
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Meeting for the first time, July 14, the new Civil Aeronautics Authority is shown as it discussed 


arrangements preliminary to its organization. 
was entirely informal since none of the members has yet taken the oath of office. 


The meeting, according to Chairman Edward J. Noble, 


The body formally 


takes over the functions and duties of the Air Commerce Bureau on August 23rd. Left to right (front): 
Harllee Branch, Second Assistant Postmaster General; Edward J. Noble, chairman, and Clinton M. Hes- 


ter, administrator. 
tenant-Colonel Sumpter Smith. 


Left to right (rear): 


G. Grant Mason, Thomas O. Hardin, Oswald Ryan, and Lieu- 


(Acme Photo.) 
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(Continued from Page 1.) 
Mr. Noble for a considerable pe- 
riod of time. 

In view of the position the mem- 
bers of the new Authority and the 
Safety Board now hold in the na- 
tion’s civil aeronautics program, 
The AIR LINE PILOT here pre- 
sents the salient features of their 
lives: 

Edward Noble 

After graduating from Yale in 
1908, Edward Noble worked as a 
salesman for a book company, 
later entering the advertising field 
in New York City. 

Just a quarter of a century ago 
he perceived the business oppor- 
tunities of manufacturing what 
are now known as “Life Savers.” 
Today, in any country in the 
world, one may buy these perfor- 
ated candies. In addition to his 
connection with Life Savers, Inc., 
he is president of: Standard In- 
dustries, Inc., Elbon Corporation, 
Heart Island Operating Company, 
Inc., Heart Island Transportation 
Company, Inc.; a director of the 
Union Bag and Paper Company 
(resigned March, 1938), and the 
Commercial Bank and Trust Com- 
pany; and proprietor of the Thou- 
sand Islands Club. He is a mem- 
ber of the Industrial Advisory 
Committee of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. 

His interest in aviation began 
with its inception. He uses a 
cabin plane in traveling and he 
was one of the first to own an 
autogiro. He has made consider- 
able investments in aviation and 
was a director of one company 
until his appointment. He has, of 
course, now disposed of all his 
aviation holdings. 

Harllee Branch 

The majority of Harllee 
Branch’s life has been occupied 
with newspaper work. Starting as 
typesetter, he has run the gauntlet 
of positions, acting most recently 
as Washington correspondent for 
the Atlanta Journal. 

He was appointed executive as- 
sistant to Postmaster General 
Farley in 1933, and in early 1934 
became Second Assistant Postmas- 
ter General. While functioning 
in this position, he supervised the 
air mail service, thus gaining a 
full knowledge of air transporta- 
tion and air mail problems. 

As a newspaperman, Branch be- 
longed to the House and Senate 
galleries, and to the White House 
Correspondents Association. He 


is also a trustee of the Carnegic 
Library in Atlanta. While serv- 
ing as a member of the govern- 
ment’s interdepartmental commit- 
tee on aviation, he was a big cog 
in the manufacture of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority. 

Grant Mason 

Since the beginning of regularly 
scheduled airlines 12 years ago, 
Grant Mason has been concerned 
with commercial aviation. The 
youngest man on the board (34), 
he is probably one of the best in- 
formed men in the industry. Be- 
cause he has spent much of the 
time in the past 12 years in for- 
eign countries, and because he has 
evaded the limelight, Mason is not 
so well known among the Amer- 
ican airlines. 

While an undergraduate at 
Yale, Mason first indicated an in- 
terest in aviation, and, upon grad- 
uation he conducted a survey of 
air transport development. Seeing 
that commercial aviation was far- 
ther along Europe, Mason returned 
to the United States with the sole 
view of extending the aviation in- 
dustry. 

Robert Hinckley 

Since the start of the depres- 
sion, Robert Hinckley has been 
‘connected with some phase of. re- 
jlief work, and at the time of his 
| appointment to the Civil Aeronau- 
,tics Authority, he was Assistant 
:W. P. A. Administrator for the 
‘far west. Previous to this, he was 
‘variously a missionary, a legislat- 
or, and a business man. 

In 1910 when but 19 years of 
age, Hinckley went to Germany as 
a missionary. After three years 
of this work, he returned to Amer- 
ica, and attended Brigham Young 
University, graduating in 1916 
Though his record nowhere shows 
a tangible connection with avia- 
tion, Hinckley has everlastingly 
had an intense interest in flying. 
It is said of him that he will not 
travel over 80 miles unless by air, 
so great is his belief that air 
transportation is supreme. 

Oswald Ryan 

After attending Butler College 
at Indianapolis, Oswald Ryan en- 
tered Harvard, studying law. He 
taught at both Butler and Har- 
vard, until in 1913, he began prac- 
ticing law in Anderson, Ind. 

During the World War he 
served in the Army and was a 
member of the national executive 
committee of the American Le- 
gion in 1921. In 1926 he was a 
Republican candidate for the U. S 
Senate. 











As district attorney in Indiana, 
he called the first conference for 
the enforcement of state air laws 
in the U. S. ten-years ago. With 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
he will handle legal and legisla- 
tive matters. 

Clinton M. Hester 

Twenty years of. Federal serv- 
ice have prepared Hester for the 
position from which he will exe- 
cute the orders of the Authority. 

Following his overseas service 
with the U. S. Army during the 
World War, Hester began his gov- 
ernment service with the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation in 1919, 
later serving in the Interior De- 
partment, Shipping Board, alien 
property custodian’s office, and 
Justice Department, where he was 
a chief attorney for a number of 
years. In 1922 he received his 
LL. B. degree from Georgetown 
University after preparatory work 
at George Washington University. 

In 1934 he was appointed to his 
present post as assistant general 
counsel in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, specializing in Treasury leg- 
islation before congressional com- 
mittees. 

During the present Administra- 
tion, Hester has been called upon 
to draft important pieces of legis- 
lation, one of the most important 
being the Reorganization Bill, 
which failed to pass. When the 
interdepartmental committee on 
aviation came into existence, he 
was called upon to aid in drafting 
legislation which resulted in the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. 

Sumpter Smith 

Holding a transport pilot’s rat- 
ing and an active military record, 
Sumpter Smith is well qualified to 
serve on the Air Safety Board. 
Since 1935 he has been principal 
aeronautical engineer for the 
W. P. A., and in this capacity has 
established a commendable record 
in the construction and enlarge- 
ment of the nation’s airport net- 
‘work. 

Smith studied electrical en- 
gineering at Lehigh University, 
and in April, 1918, enlisted in the 
U. S. Signal Corps, aviation sec- 
tion. In January of the following 
year he was honorably discharged, 
and he resumed his practice as an 
electrical engineer. 

In 1921 he was appointed Lieu- 
tenant Colonel in the Air Corps, 
Alabama National Guard. 

One Vacancy Remains 

All the appointive positions pro- 
vided for under the new Civil 

(Continued on Page 7, Col. 3.) 
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Babbitt— 
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ran (they always sounded like the 
pistons were changing holes), 
when the passenger leaned over 
and yelled, “This motor vibration 
certainly -is bad!” I: turned and 
yelled back, ‘This’ vibration ain’t 


bad, but if-it stops, that'll be 
bad!” 
The problems on _ detonation 


were easier for me, as I remem- 
bered when I purchased my first 
OX-5. The owner attributed the 
very metallic internal sounds to 
nothing but detonation—that’s 
what he told me, and: when I got 
the engine home after three hours 
flying and tore it down for inspec- 
tion three of the cylinders were 
scored so badly they looked like 
the inside of a pencil sharpener 
cylinder. I didn’t get stung on 
this engine, however, as I just 
wired the cans back on and hunted 
up another sucker for detonation. 
One came along later, and after 
hearing the engine run remarked 
regarding the knocks. I said, 
“Knocks? That’s just the power 
trying to get out—technically 
speaking, detonation.” 
Rose Bow! Blueprints 

In closing my letter I requested 
the company not to bother me with 
any more blue prints because I 
just couldn’t read them (that 
cross-section print of the Cyclone 
crankcase looked to me like a seat- 
ing plan of the Rose Bowl). 

After signing my name in full 
I placed the initials of my honor- 
ary degree, B. S. (Artist). 

The next reading matter came 
in book form from the nation’s 
capital. It was labeled “Civil Air 
Regulations.” I assume you re- 
ceived your copy. Didn’t it look 
just like a Montgomery Ward cat- 
alog? Although I believe the 
paper is far superior, I took a 
chance and sent a copy to Uncle’s 
farm. 

I skipped through the Airways 
Division of this new D. O. C. reg- 
ulatory masterpiece to see if those 
brainy lads up there had run on to 
any new system to improve the air 
traffic problem. Just as I figured, 
it’s still legal for “‘Airways Con- 
fusion” during bad weather to tie 
a bunch of Douglases together by 
their ground wires and lead them 
into Newark, like unloading ele- 
phants, trunk to tail, from a cir- 
cus train, 

No Right, No Left 

Another thing I noticed is that 
they still haven’t arrived at a defi- 
nite distinction between the right 
and left side of an airway. On 
many courses the beacon lights are 
as much as ten miles to one side 
of the other from the published 
radio course. Which is considered 
the course, lights, or radio? To 
stay on the right side of the beam 
might put you on the wrong side 
of the lighted course, as in the 
case between Washington and 
Camden, N. J. 

The worry isn’t so much be- 
tween airline equipment, although 
I once got the Kollsman while 
landing at Camden by looking in 
the window of the southbound just 
after he took off—it’s these pri- 
vately owned ships that keep you 
standing against the safety belt. 
Wouldn’t it be something to have 
one of those Taylor Cubs fly 
through the windshield and buzz 
around in the cabin like a bee in 
a jug? It would be more than the 
human body could endure, I think. 

One of EAL’s most conservative 
and law abiding pilots received a 
letter from the DOC last month 
stating that after he took off from 
the Washington, D. C., airport, he 
violated a regulation by flying too 
low over a congested area and that 
he was eligible for the prize of a 
$500.00 fine. 

Department of Confusion 

Now the DOC (Department of 
Confusion) may have a_ case 
against this pilot since all pilots 
landing there should have a waiver 
—lack of normal judgment. The 
pilot in question had no waiver. 
Another point against him, he 
made the mistake of pulling the 
throttles back from 40 in. one min- 
ute after the takeoff (as recom- 
mended by the factory to save his 
engines). This act of cutting the 
engines back to save them is no 
excuse! Not when the airplane has 
a DOC license and CAR states 
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As a matter of fact, it is practically the same. 

I would like to bring.out at this point a few of the highlights 
surrounding what an-air-line pilot’s job really amounts to. 

bpd : Easier and Safer? 

A question was asked during my testimony Friday which, as near 
as I can remember, went something like the following: Assuming 
that air-line. flying Would become easier and safer, would it not be 
unsatisfactory for Congress to set fixed wage and working hour limi- 
tations? In answering this I would like to state that what we are 
asking for insofar as wages are concerned is not a fixed scale. It is a 
definite minimum under which no one can go. In other words, it is a 
minimum wage scale. It is not new. It is something that we now 
have. It has worked out even better than our worst critics predicted. 
As far as flying hours are concerned, they are limited by the same 
section 13 of the present air-mail law to 85 hours in any one month. 
If this flying-hour limitation is not carried forward in the new law 
the pilots’ working conditions will be destroyed. 

Not the Whole Story 

This 85-hour flying-hour limitation does, by no means, represent 
all of the working hours of a line pilot because a line pilot puts in 
approximately 1 hour on the ground for every hour that he flies, 
going and coming to the terminal points to take out his run, study- 
ing weather, standing by in bad weather at terminal points ready to 
fly as soon as the weather clears, making out flight plans, to say noth- 
ing of the great amount of work he puts in studying taking this and 
that sort of course to keep himself up to date in his work. 

Must Be Expert Meteorologist 

He must be an expert meteorologist. He must understand navi- 
gation, must be thoroughly versed in blind flying, and understand and 
be able to use all aids to air navigation, both on the ground and in the 
air. There are many other things ineluding radio, blind-flying training, 
and so forth, that he must constantly be familiar with that takes up 
his time. All in all he puts in between 150 and 170 working hour: 
each month. Comparing this to a 40-hour week in other crafts or 
professions it is about the same. 

Surprising Comparisons 

Now getting back to the question of air-line flying becoming eas- 
ier and safer. I do not want to take up too much of your time but I 
want to outline briefly just what the trend has been since the Labor 
Board decision was made on May 10, 1934. Let us take a look into 
the cockpit of our past, present, and future air liners. 

When I went to work on one of the main transcontinental lines 
some 10 years ag0, I found in the cockpit of my airplane 50 instru- 
ments, levers, gadgets, and push buttons, all of importance to the suc- 
cess of the flight and the plane was powered with 1 motor of 450 
horsepower, and the total weight of the plane was 6,500 pounds; the 
maximum passenger capacity was 2; the average speed was about 100 
miles per hour. ; 

Approximately 7% years later, when I left the employ of this 
line to take the position that I now have, I found in the cockpit of the 
air liner, that I was piloting between Chicago and Omaha, 190 instru- 
ments, levers, gadgets, and push butons, all of importance to the suc- 
cess of the flight, and the plane was powered with 2 motors of about 
600 horsepower each and the total weight of this plane was 13,500 
pounds; the maximum passenger capacity was 10; the average speed 
was about 150 miles per hour. 

The air liners that are operating over the same route today have 
280 instruments, levers, gadgets, and push buttons, all of importance 
to the success of the flight and which are powered with 2 motors of 
more than 1,000 horsepower each and the total weight of this plane 
is 24,500 pounds; the maximum passenger load is 21; the average 
speed ranges between 175 to 200 miles per hour. 

Now they are building still larger air liners and I do not know 
how many instruments, levers, gadgets, and push buttons that the 
cockpit will contain but I can assure you that the number will be sur- 
prisingly large. This new plane is powered with 4 motors of considerably 
more than 1,000 horsepower each and the total weight will be 65,000 
pounds. Compare this to the 6,500-pound 1-motored plane that I 
flew 10 years ago. The weight of this new 4-motored plane is 10 times 
as great; the maximum passenger load is 42; the actual speed is not 











yet known but it will be more than 200 miles per hour. 5 
In other words, the equipment that is coming on the air lines 
today weighs 10 times more than the equipment that we flew on the 


lines 10 years ago. 


(To be continued next issue.) 








that all licensed airline multi-en- 
gine equipment will fly and climb 
with one engine inoperative. 

The pilot, when questioned, ad- 
mitted that he didn’t know all 
there was to know about the sin- 
gle engine characteristics of these 
“Prune Picker” (Calif.) designed 
mechanical birds so he was saving 
his engines. He claims the last 
time an engine went out with him 
at 5000 feet he shoved the good 
engine up to maximum allowable 
power and was able to slow the 
rate of descent down to something 
just under the descent speed of a 
suitcase full of sash weights. 

Respect for Engines 

Of course after a man has had 
an experience like this he might 
develop a great deal of respect for 
his engines and a greater respect 
for the lack of performance of his 
flying machine even though it has 
got an NC number. In order to 
keep a safe flying speed during 
climb and still spare the engines 
when coming out of Washington, 
one might blow a little soot into 
the White House living room 
through the chimney from your 
prop blast, but what the H———— 
have they got to kick about if 
they’ve still got the chimney? 

During a hot day with maximum 
load the ships become great 
ground lovers—they hate to leave 
and they’re in an awful hurry to 
get back! The climb is very gen- 
tle—like an escalator. Still the 
DOC wants to hang on a $500.00 
tax?...I used to work for a Greek 
airplane mechanic who would get 
mad at some of my work and he’d 
bawl me out and then say, “The 
next time I send a damn fool Ill 
go myself!” 





Cc. A. A— 
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Aeronautics Act have been fitled 
with one exception. There still re- 
mains a vacancy on the three-man 
Air Safety Board. It has been 
strongly rumored that it is the 
President’s wish to fill this ap- 
pointment from the ranks of those 
already employed in the Bureau 
of Air Commerce. 

Appointees Above Average 

It is commonly conceded that 
the new Civil Aeronautics Act is a 
good law. Just what kind of a job 
all the new appointees will do is, 
of course, a matter of conjecture. 
From all that can be learned, those 
appointed are above the average, 
and capable of proper foresight 
and sound judgment in shaping 
the future of the nation’s civil 
aeronautics. 

Plenty to Do 

One thing is certain, the chaos 
and confusion now existing in 
America’s civil aeronautics present 
a perfect opportunity for the new 
Authority to demonstrate its 
powers of leadership and execution 
towards a constructive goal, that 
of lifting this country’s civil avia- 
tion to heretofore unequaled 
heights. 

Stop, Look and Listen 

In view of past experiences in 
the regulation of civil aeronautics 
it would seem that a good rule for 
the new Authority group to follow 
would be to stop, look, and listen 
before bearing down on the accel- 
erator, and when actions are taken 
to make absolutely certain that 
the bedrock of good sound reason- 
ing and good common sense has 
been reached. 

















By the 
Airline Pilots 
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JUST “MAL” 
IN DISGUISE 





You'd never guess it, 
but the picture to the left 
is of the one and only Mal 
Freeburg, holder of the 
world’s first air mail med- 
al of honor. 

Don’t let the picture 
frighten you. He won't 
bite, being perfectly gen- 
tle. We ought to know, 
we lived with him long 
enough. 

He is wearing an ory- 
gen mask that recently 
made it possible for him 
to make a substratosphere 
flight at an altitude of 
20,000 feet from Minnean- 
olis to Los Angeles. 





PATCHES 

In Moscow, the throngs that greeted Hughes & Co. became pleas- 
antly excited when they saw a patch in the seat of the pants of U. S. 
millionaire Howard Hughes. In Minneapolis, a dozing radio announcer 
nearly suffered a nervous breakdown when he saw the biggest news 
story of the month breaking unexpectedly right into his lap. From 
Fairbanks, the plane was expected to go directly to Winnipeg, thus 
causing the mild turmoil in Minneapolis, 

Only slip-up that Hughes made was to come in the wrong run- 
way at New York. The well regimented welcome that had been 
planned by World’s Fair President Grover A. Whalen became a mite 
disorderly when Hughes took the unexpected path. But the con- 
fusion at the landing was unmentionable in comparison to the Man- 
hattan jamboree on the following day. 

After riding through the crowded streets, Greeter Whalen and 
the five birdmen entered the City Hall, where Whalen presented 
them to Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia. At this time, Whalen made an 
unforgiveable blunder in presenting the slender, reticent, six-foot- 
three man at his side as ‘‘Edward Hughes.” 

HOLD EVERYTHING 

A short time ago a traffic control man at Chicago had several 
planes in the vicinity of the airport. Becoming slightly confused, he 
shouted in his microphone at one ship flying directly over the field. 

“WGEH, Chicago control, to the ship that just passed over the 
field. If you can’t hear me, wiggle your wings.” 

AIRMEN PREFER BRUNETTES 

Gentlemen may prefer blondes on land and sea, but in the air 
brunettes are first choice, if a check of 120 Air-lines stewardesses is 
any indication. 

There are now 77 brunettes to only 34 blondes, a margin of 
more than two to one. But—and here’s a tip—redheads are comers. 
While the company had only one auburn-tressed girl three years ago, 
today there are nine. 

NEBRASKA FARMER THOUGHT A MILLION WAS TOO MUCH 
PAY FOR EVEN A MAIL FLYER 

Clarence Lange, now of the navigation division, Bureau of Air 
Commerce, Salt Lake City, flew in the days when everybody knew 
you didn’t have to be crazy to fly, but was well aware it helped. 
The Government gave the Post Office Department less than a million 
dollars per year to operate the entire Coast-to-Coast system. They’d 
usually run out of cash about the tenth month. After that, you could 
either quit flying or stand off the grocer, the butcher and baker to 
wait the pleasure of Congress, hoping the wise solons would make 
a deficiency appropriation and take care of your back pay. 

A faulty carburetor sent Lange into a Nebraska wheat field one 
day, on a forced landing. His tailskid dragged the top strand of a 
wire fence with it. An before Lange’s wheels had hardly stopped 
rolling, a belligerent farmer was there to protest his uninvited guest. 
Lange commenced to “sell”? the air-mail immediately. He explained 
what the Post Office Department was trying to do on only a million 
dollars. He told of the old converted war equipment they were flying. 
He tried to persuade the dubious farmer that the air-mail pilots were, 
indeed, doing a service to the country. Lange took off well pleased 
with his job of selling. : ‘ 

Shortly thereafter Lange’s division received a notation from 
Washington, D. C., saying the farmer had submitted a bill for his dam- 
aged fence. A carbon copy of the farmer’s letter was enclosed. It 
read, in part: : ‘ 

“T can understand why these young daredevils ought to get paid 
right smart for drivin’ those airplanes, but no man a livin’ is worth 
a million dollars a year!’ 


HANDIWORK | 
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BOMBER 





Believe it or not, the 
picture to the right is an 
Air Corps photo of a di- 
rect hit m by Lieuten- 
ants Behncke and Whea- 
ton, bombing from an al- 
titude of 8,000 feet, with 
the former acting as 
bomber. 


A direct hit was record- 
ed, destroying two spans 
of the Pee-vee_ river 
bridge during the official 
Air Corps bombing tests 
of 1927. 


An old Liberty motored 
Martin bomber, a now an- 
tiquated bombing sight, 
and a 1,100 pound demoli- 
tion bomb were used to do 
the business. 


These tests prove the 
effectiveness of aerial 
bombardment against 
modern, reinforced con- 
crete and steel construc- 
tion. ‘ 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 














“WHY I FLEW 
AROUND WORLD” 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
able state of efficiency the modern 
American flying machine and its 
equipment. 

“If we made a fast flight, it is 
because many young men in this 
country went to engineering 
school, worked hard at drafting 
tables and designed fast airplane 
and navigation and radio equip- 
ment which would keep this plane 
upon its course. 

“All we did was to operate this 
equipment and plane according to 
the instruction book accompany- 
ing the article. 

“With the most advanced and 
newest equipment developed my 
navigator and radio engineer fur- 
nished me with such accurate in- 
formation as to the position of the 
plane at all times that I estimate 
for the total trip we traveled only 
20 miles more than the shortest 
distance between the points of 
takeoff and landing. 

“We made no_ unscheduled 
stops. We arrived at every point 
within a few minutes of the esti- 
mated arrival time. 

“We waited not one minute for 
weather, flying blind or above the 
clouds for over three-fourths of 
the entire trip. We did not even 
see the Atlantic ocean. 

“The plane is fast because it is 
the product of over 200,000 hours 
of engineering effort. Flying prac- 
tically every minute at the partic- 
ular altitude most favorable to the 
plane’s performance, depending on 
its weight, which constantly varied 
as fuel was consumed, at the same 
time changing the horsepower as 
weight reduced, we at no time 
used over 590 of the 625 horse- 
power per engine available for 
cruising. 

“We arrived at every stopping 
point with almost 200 gallons of 
fuel, which was the reserve de- 
cided upon. I have been asked 
what I considered the most im- 
portant purpose served by this 
flight. 

“I do not know that any pur- 
pose has been served. However, 
I do feel this: 

“The airplane was invented and 
originated in the United States. 
Since then the countries of 
Europe have taken from us one by 
one all of the aviation records, un- 
til at this time the United States 
does not hold one major record. 

“The speed record for seaplanes 
is held by Italy, the speed record 
for land planes by Germany. 
England holds the altitude record 
and Russia, with its magnificent 
flight of last year, holds the dis- 
tance record. 

“On top of this there has been 
a great deal of talk to the effect 
that our army and navy planes do 
not compare favorably with those 
of Europe. 

Now, if this flight has done a 
little to show that American en- 
gineering can design and Ameri- 
can workmen can build just as fine 
airplanes, engines and aircraft 
equipment as any in the world, 
and if it should possibly increase 
the sale of American planes 
abroad, and thus create a few new 
jobs for American men, I shall 
feel well repaid for my time and 
effort.” 


Tiny All-Metal 
Plane Licensed 


Craft Built in Los Angeles to 
Be Used for Sports and 
Army Purposes 











Final flight tests of a Los An- 
geles-built all-metal monoplane 
engineered to transport specifica- 
tions for sports-military uses, 
have resulted in the granting to 
the Aeroneer a Bureau of Air 
Commerce license, the Phillips 
Aviation Company has announced. 

According to Jim Phillips, com- 
pany president, the skin-stressed 
fuselage and wing of the tiny two- 
seater marks the first time this 
process, in use on large transports, 
has been applied to small aircraft. 
With a larger engine and new 
outer wing panels, the Aeroneer 
will be tested at the War Depart- 





Army Engineers 
Perfect Blind 
Landing Device 





A device to permit blind land- 
ings has been recently perfected 
by army engineers, and two years 
of tests indicate the apparatus is 
absolutely infallible. 

The mechanism combines the 
principles of the robot pilot and 
radio beam flying on which com- 
mercial and army aviation experts 
have made vast research. These 
experts, though refusing to reveal 
the details of the device, insist 
that it will revolutionize both com- 
mercial and military aviation. 

The War Department has turned 
it over to the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce for further experimenta- 
tion, even though the bureau 
found it successful in tests at In- 
dianapolis. 

Lands Without Pilot 

The army’s tests included scores 
of landings by an experimental 
plane from all altitudes in which 
neither the pilot’s hands nor feet 
touched the controls. In every in- 
stance the plane made a perfect 
landing. 

When arriving at the field, the 
pilot stays on the directional beam 
until directly over the airport in 
the “cone of silence,” then he 
gives his position and continues to 
go straight away for four or five 
miles. Thereupon he resets his re- 
ceiving apparatus to the fre- 
quency of the landing beam and 
banks his plane to the left to 
circle 180’ and head back for the 
airport. 


Passes Through Curtain 


The receiver picks up the curved 
beam, a long electrical chute-the- 





chute, which the plane may follow! 


down to the special blind-landing 
runway. The pilot may sit there 
with his arms folded, since he 
needs only to adjust the control 
knobs of the robot pilot on the 
way down. 

Exactly two miles from the field 
the plane crosses a marker beacon, 
sending up a vertical radio “cur- 
tain.” At this time the plane is at 
about 800 feet, following the 
beam to the runway. 

Another marker beacon is re- 
corded on the instrument board as 
the craft passes over the edge of 
the field, about 25 to 30 feet in 
the air. The slow guide is contin- 
ued until the wheels touch the 
ground, after which the pilot is 
guided by lights set flush to the 
runway surface. 

There will be a set operating at 
the Cleveland airport within the 
coming month. 





Chicago Assured 
Finest Airport 


United States’ finest airport was 
assured Chicago last month when 
the Bureau of Air Commerce an- 
nounced that they had approved 
the WPA project providing for an 
additional $1,883,994 for con- 
struction and extension of run- 
ways and general improvements at 
the Municipal field. 

Duplicate runways throughout 
the airport will be provided with 
the new construction. Upon com- 
pletion, the field will have the 
largest capacity for landing and 
dispatching planes in this country. 

The funds also provide for grad- 
ing and sodding the spaces be- 





tween runways, and for the con-| 


struction of a seven foot fence 
around the entire airport. 

All runways will be lighted for 
night flying, and additional blind 
flying equipment will be installed 
to permit transport service in the 
thickest weather. 








ment’s field at Dayton, O., as pri- 
mary air corps trainer. 

On its slim, 32-foot wing, the 
Aeroneer was flown from _ its 
hangar at Van Nuys’ Municipal 
Airport yesterday to Los Angeles 
Municipal Airport. 





Writer Charges 
Navy With Neglect 


Charges that lives of naval avi- 
ators were needlessly sacrificed 
during the recent Pacific maneu- 
vers of the U. S. fleet have been 
formally read into the Congres- 
sional Record. On May 3, Sena 
tor Gerald P. Nye of North Caro- 
lina, inserted, with consent of the 
Senate, a long statement which he 
attributed to John Williams, a free 
lance newswriter in Hawaii. 

The statement asserted that 
naval fiyers were ° “exhausted 
physically and mentally” and were 
sent on flights in weather “so bad 
that normally no plane should 
have been allowed to fly.” 

It is also alleged that “today’s 
ranking air officers . . . are not 
qualified to fly the bombers the 
navy is today operating.” 

Flyers Seek Improvement 

The statement also included a 
list of four things that the men 
who really fly the bombers want 
for the improvement of the navy 
air force: 

1. Creation of a zeparate avia- 
tion branch for the navy similar 
to the army air corps. 

2. Command of air operations 
by officers who are thoroughly 
trained in aviation, including ac- 
tual flying of the high-speed 
bombers under “simulated war 
conditions.” 

3. Regular and compulsory 
medical examination. Eight hours 
of bunk time during flight maneu- 
vers, and competent medical offi- 
cers to prevent overfatigued pilots 
from flying. 

4. Reserve personnel so that 
flight crews not in condition for 
operation will be relieved from 
the present overwork conditions. 

A navy board of inquiry inves- 
tigated and made a report, which 
has been, and probably will be, 
kept absolutely secret. 


Alten 


(Continued from Page 2.) 
One pilot stated: “The vera- 
city of the Cambridge analyzer is 
questionable.” 








Another reported: “Left clock 
stopped .. . needs winding.” 
Still another insisted: “One 


trip in this ship will make you as 
jittery as an unmarried woman at 
the end of the month. 

Then on a stewardess report I 
found the remark: “Door handle 
hard to turn down.” 


If at First You Don’t Succeed 

A short time ago Paul Vance’s 
wife presented him with a seven 
pound baby girl. It was their 
first in sixteen years of married 
life. Congratulations, Paul! Now 
explain to us how come you were 
dishing out the cigars two days 
before the arrival? Of course we 
thought you were man enough, 
but tell us how you knew it. 

* * * 


A few days ago, one of our ex- 
army boys, getting a little tired of 
flying the straight and level, hied 
himself out to Hensley, where he 
took off in an army BT-9. Working 
out all of the accumulated devil- 
ishness was quite a problem, so he 
began frolicking above the Worth 
Hills golf club. Diving towards a 
house just north of number one 
green, he came closer each time 
to taking the roof off. 

An elderly lady with failing 
eyesight, who lived nearby, rushed 
out to some golfers on number 
one green to secure assistance in 
reading the number of the plane. 
They had a terrible time, too, I 
understand, convincing her that 
the number four army plane from 
Hensley was really a number 
eight navy plane from Pensacola. 

If Doc McKnight could have 
seen the difficult way those golf- 
ers were squinting at the airplane, 
he’d probably ground them all on 
their next physical, and give 
them something beside a 20-20 on 
their vision. or else recommend 
them for life membership in the 
liars club. 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS 








Services of a Notary Public 
available at ALPA Headquar- 
ters. 


Any Day Now— 


J ue, 1938 
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Radio Device to 
Warn Plane Pilots 
Of Mountain Peaks 


Washington, June 29.—Bureau 
of Air Commerce officials pre- 
dicted today the development of 
a radio device to warn pilots when 
they are flying dangerously near 
mountain peaks. 





Radio engineers of the bureau 
are experimenting with ultra-high 
frequency radio waves through 
which they expect to develop a 
satisfactory “absolute” altimeter 
in .addition to the “collision pre- 


venter.” 

Richard C. Gazley, chief of the 
Bureau’s safety and planning di- 
vision, made the prediction in an 
article in the agency’s air com- 
merce bulletin. 

“In the somewhat distant fu- 
ture, but not too far away, I can 
foresee the development of ultra- 
high frequency radio to the point 
where it may be utilized in an air- 
plane to detect objects such as 
other aircraft in flight, mountain 
peaks, or the varying ground ele- 
vations beneath, and indicate the 
distance and direction of the ob- 
ject from the instrument,” Gazley 
said. 

“When that day comes, we will 
have the collision preventer and 
absolute altimeter, which is one of 
the most wished-for developments 
on the part of the pilots who are 
accustomed to flying through 
clouds during conditions of low 
visibility.” 

Fully as spectacular as the ra- 
dio developments is the search for 
a “plastic” non-metal material to 
be used in a mass production 
scheme which would turn out 
planes by the thousands. 


The “plastic” which aeronauti- 
cal engineers seek is a material 
which can be turned out in sheets 
and stamped into the proper form 
through the use of pressure. 


Sheridan— 


(Continued from Page 5.) 





tin ferry boat sank toward the 
line of automobiles on the road 
to the south of the field boundary, 
and the trees behind (it would 
have been a dilly), Doc’s incident 
flashed in my mind and I jammed 
on the brakes, stopping the wheels 
instantly. The wings recaught the 
air and we flew, tra-la. St. Peter 
put a mark to my credit on his 
ledger, but you won’t find any- 
thing on my personal file with the 
company, because “you can’t buy 
love.” 











faced a complete washout. As the |’ 


Lockheed Has Ups 
and Downs with H-14’s 


Last fall, a new-model Lockheed 
H-14 passenger plane, one of eight 
then owned by Northwest Airlines, 
crashed at Bozeman, Mont., with 
the loss of 10 lives. 


Inspector A. L. Niemeyer of the 
Bureau of Air Commerce—which 
now becomes part of the new Civil 
Aviation Commission, whose mem- 
bership President. Roosevelt an- 
nounced Thursday—ordered ll 
the planes grounded, with charges 
that they had been untested and 
contained a “structural bug,” a 
tail “flutter.” 


And now Inspector Niemeyer has 
orders from Washington to inves- 
tigate another accident, in which 
another Northwest Airlines plane 
of this model stalled 1000 feet 
above Billings, Mont., airport, 
crashing with one passenger death 
and two injuries. This time the 
inspector himself had been a pas- 
senger aboard the plane. 


Another Lockheed plane, with 
nine aboard, crashed at Burbank, 
Cal., May 17, as it was being flown 
from the factory to Northwest 
Airlines’ Minneapolis headquar- 
ters. Today, Lockheed -officials, 
who have seen Douglas planes take 
away most of the transport busi- 
ness in recent years, had one con- 
solation. The plane Howard 
Hughes used was a Lockheed 14. 


AERONAUTICS CHIEF 
STRICKEN AT MEET 











Chicago, July 17.—Charles Hor- 
ner of Washington, president of 
the National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion, was in St. Luke’s Hospital 
today, suffering from _ bronchial 
pneumonia. He was stricken while 
en route here to attend an en- 
gineering conference of the Air 
Transport Association of America. 





New Motor Built for 
465 Miler Per Hour 





Washington.—Americans heard 
today Sweden had an aviation mo- 
tor capable of making 465 miles 
per hour at altitudes up to 59,000 
feet. 

The American commercial at- 
tache at Stockholm advised the 
Commerce Department that the 
new motor was a 12-cylinder, in- 
verted V model, turning up 1,900 
revolutions per minute. It‘ is 
equipped with special compressors 
to compensate for low air pres- 








(To be continued next issue.) 


sure at high altitudes. 
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